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INTRODUCTION; 


n THE 


Hi 2 and State of che ConTxbvzite: 


concerning ws Greek Accents. 


KORN AM not able to - that 
on [ & the faithfulneſs and propriety of 
the Greek accentual marks was 
ever much doubted before the time of Iſaac 


Voſſius. The diſpute between Mr. Cheke, 
the famous Greek profeſſor of Cambridge, 
and his opponents, about the middle of the 
ſixteenth century, turned upon examining 
and determining the ſound of the Greek 
letters, taken ſingly; not on the ſound of 
ſyllables, conſidered relatively to each 
other in their combined modulation, which 
is the —_— before us at preſent, and very | 


diſtinct 
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diſtinct therefore from that which was 
then diſcuſſed with ſo much ſpirit, genius, 
and learning, by Bithop Cardiner and Mr. 
Cbete. Accents had no ſhare in this diſ- 
pute. That laborious and ingenious re- 
former of the Greek pronunciatipn, left 
them as he found them, looking on them 
as the genuine marks of the ancient tones, 
and authentic remains of antiquity. But 
ahout ninety years ago an opinion was 
ſtarted by the yapnger Voſſius, among 
other whimſical ones, in his book de cantu 
Poematum et viribus Rythmi, concerning 
the impropriety and barbariſm of theſe 
marks. This hypotheſis, tho haſtily and 
inconſiderately formed. vet coming from 
a man of genius, and falling in with the 
prejudices of many northern ears, was fa- 
yourably received by ſeveral of che learned, 
particularly in Holland and* Germany. 
And being farther explained, and enforced 
in a particular treatiſe, a few years afier, 
vl * Henr. er my Henninius, it hath 
ſince 
- He publized it 8 the title of "Exams Opler - 


So. +; 4nd ad Rhen, Ann, 1685. Morhoff mentions _ | 
ther 
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ſince that time much prevailed in other 
parts of Europe; and produced lately two 
other treatiſes, written with the ſame view, 
the one by Mirtisbus Sarpedonius, publiſhed 
at Rome in 1750, the other a few years 

after by Dr. G. at London : who ſeems to 
think he hath put the finiſhing ſtroke to 

Voſſius project, and completed the great 
and judicious work of ſubverting the Greek 
accents. 15 TED 


7 


This opinion appears to ſpread daily, 
and to have already operated ſo far, as to 
induce the preſent editors of Greek in a 
great univerſity to join openly in this 
declaration againſt the notes of accen- 
tuation, by diſcarding them entirely from 
their printed copies. 'This innovation in 


ther treatiſe on the ſame ſubje&, written in ſupport of 
Henninizs' doctrine by Job. Dan. Major, Profeſſor Kiloni- 
enſis, in Eprfinla de nummis Grace inſcriptis, &c. But this I af 
have not been able to procure. I have however no rea- 
ſon to think that there are in his book more powerful ob- 
jections to our accentual marks, than in Vaſſius or Henni- 
aint work, becauſe I perceive that the enemies of them 
generally have recourſe to the two latter authors for their 
arguments againſt them, , 
- the 
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the manner of printing Greek, lately ſeen 
in ſome Oxford editions, and expected in 
others, led me to conſider with myſelf the 


reaſons of this alteration. The novelty of 
the thing, tho' agreeable to my own ſen- 
timents at that time, yet engaged my par- 


ticular notice, and drew me inſenſibly to 


examine with more care, than I had ever 
done before, the nature and uſe of theſe 


marks, and the motives for this ſuppreſ- 


ſion of them; not without ſome hopes, 


that ſuch an enquiry, if conducted with 


caution and diligence, might perhaps in 


the end repay the trouble of it, by afford- 
ing me the ſatisfaction of finding out thoſe 


reaſons, which determined the univerſity 


editors to this new method; and of con- 


firming likewiſe my own pre- conceived 


opinion concerning them, as well by my 
own rational conviction, as by the autho- 


rity of an academical preſs, With this 
view I began to conſider with all the aceu- 


racy and attention, I was capable of, the 


ſubject of accent and quantity; examining 
firſt their general nature, and then their 
particular uſe in the pronunciation of thoſe 


languages, | 


Al OSD of or IA. 
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languages, wich which 1 was moſt acquaint- 


ed. This I did, with many old prejudices, O. 


my firſt engaging in the enquiry, againſt 
accent and its marks, as inconſiſtent with 
genuine quantity, which undou redly is 
to be duly obſerved &; and which many 
perſons have been taught to conſider as the 


only thing to be regarded in the pronunci- 


ation of Greek and Latin. But notwith- 
ftanding theſe pre · poſſeſſions, and ſome 
| fecret wiſhes that I might upon examina- 
tion find my old notions to be right; the 
reſult of my reſearch was very different 
from what 1 expected, and gave a deter- 
mination to my opinion, contrary to my 


former ſentiments, and even to my hopes; 


; leaving me to the diſagreeable conviction 
of having been for ſeveral years in a mi- 
ſtake, and having often too inconſiderate- 


* 8 writers, hs ka Bias >." mentioned the 
| Greek accents, as Mr. Dawes, Mr. Gilbert Weft, and 
ethers, have commended the Eton method of teaching 
Greek, for preſcribing the ſtricteſt regard to quantity: 

which is indeed true, but not in a manner excluſive of 
accents ; which are ftill continued in all the printed co- 
pies uſed in that ſchool. The rules likewiſe or aceent- 


oF are retained in the grammars, and * nnn 


ly 


them nk recommended. 3 


* 
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ly afferted, upon weak and treacherous 
authority, * I now find to be erroneous. 


It ſoon appeared to me, on 3 


what ſome others had written on this ſub- 


je, that it had been much puzzled, as 


many other points have in like manner 
been, by the uſe of undefined terms in an 
indeterminate vague ſenſe. The word ac- 


cent I have found uſed by the fame writer 


in four very wide and different ſenſes, ex- 


prefling ſometimes elevation, ſometimes 
prolongation of ſound, ſometimes an em- 


phaſis or ſtreſs of voice compounded. of 


the other two, and ſometimes the artificial 


, accentual mark. In this caſe, whether 


ſeveral diſtinct ideas are confounded i in the 


' writer's mind, or whether he only uſts the 


ſame word as applicable to them all, tho? 
diſtin& ; the conſequence is the ſame to 


the reader, who is often led by this into 


great perplexity. This ambiguity of terms 
I determined carefully to guard againſt, as 
well on account of convenience to myſelf 
in the courſe of my enquiry, as of perſpi- 
cuity to the reader. - 

| © KAY: - 
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age 9 true nature of the acute accent 
ich by way of eminence is often called 
the accent) had never, that I could find, in 
chis controverſy been fatisfactorily ſtated, 
it ſeemed a proper and neceſſary part of 


this diſquiſition to explain its true power. 
Without ſuch an explanation how. its con- 


ſiſtencey or inconſiſtency with quantity 
could ever be determined, I cannot ſee. 


For how can the agreement or diſagree- 


ment of any two things be aſcertain'd, while 
one of them is unknown! 2 And et in this 
diſpute che nature and nee of the acute 
ſeems to have been not only unknown, but 
entirely overlooked and diſregarded. The 


vant of this explication makes. Mr. Vet- 


fein s defence of the Greek accents ſo de- 


ſective. This perſon, who was profeſſor 


of Greek at Bal, publiſhed a ſmall diſſer- 
ration, in which with much learning and 
good. reaſoning, as far as his argument 
goes, he anſwered Henninius. But ic could 
not be in general ſatisfactory, as it clears 
not any difficulty, with which the Greek 
accent to many northern readers ſeems to 
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be embarraſſed. In the queſtion he argues 
from'books only ; he appeals not ra ſenſe, 
nor endeavours to reconcile che Greek 
acute, according to its poſition i in our mo- 
dern copies, to the nature of human ſound, 
© depending as it does on our organs of { peech 
and Hearing. And till the way could be 


170610 


opened for the admiſſion of the acute on 


the general principles of ſound, Henninius 


futil objections were 1ikely y to be mor, for- 
cible with moſt 'of his, __— than the 
ſevereſt reaſoning of Mr. 1 IWeiſtein, büllt 
on the” teſtimony of authors. Henninius 
had the advantage 0: of addrefling his argu- 
ments to the groſs fenſe and vernacular 
practice, 'of his followers; who by a partial 
Way of thinking (into which even ſcholars 
are too apt to fall) judged of all poſſible 
pronunciation by their own, and had no 
idea of the harmonious flexibility of a 
Grecian voice, while they referred all vocal 
utterance to the rigid and untuneable na - 
cure of their own. 


Some others, who have written-on this 
tubject, give us no opinion whatever of 
e 
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- their own concerning the acute, T hey 


argue often, as if they thought it partook | 


of the nature of a long quantity, and yet 
are aſhamed to own it. Dr. G. 1 muſt ac- 


knowledge, does ſpeak out, and by the 
account he gives of it, plainly ſhews that 
he Tooks on its real power as little differ- 


Ing from hat of a long time. To whom 
therefore an e is wen and al 
+ ns 


* 


. 


Quindbilion very july e c that 
mere literature without a knowledge of 
4 ſounds will not enable a man to treat 

* properly of metre and rythm “. And 

accordingly onr preſent Get, Wich 
turns on the quality and 'meafures of 
ſounds, doth certainly as much fall under 


= judgement of &nſe, as of mere eruditi · 


But tho' it is undoubtedly 1 in its nature 
Seba as well as licerary, it hath bither- 
to been little conſidered as ſuch. Many 

perſons, in diſcuſſing it, talk very learn- 
edly of the late introduction of accents 
(by. which can be meant only the accen- 


* Inllitg. Orat. lib. i. c. 44 
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cual marks). ſettle the dates of the oldeſt 
manuſcripts, obſerve in ſome of them the 
omiſſion of theſe marks, "and then call 
them the barbarous characters of an igno- 
rant and, illiterate age; by. a blunder of 
their own miſtaking the power and true 
uſe of iheſe figns, . ang. then in a decifiye | 
manner Pronouncing ! them repugnant to 
me tre, rythm, and all true harmony. And 
all this they conclude without attending 


in the leaſt to the deductions of ſenſe and 


reaſon; 3. or conſidering that, as vocal 
ſounds are formed by organs. of. ſpeech 


| which are eſſential and immutable parts of 


our nature, they muſt have been in all 


Ages, e and e che e. 


„ 


and itil Ae of- buman ſound, at 
preſent, they muſt have been ſo in the 
time of Homer or Ariftotle. I have there- 
fore, drawn an argument a priori in proof 


of the exiſtence of. ancient tones ating 


f from quantity. 


Es RA Such 
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Such an argument, deduced from the 
nature and neceſſity of the human voice 
itſelf, is not likely (1 am well aware) to 
have much weight with many of my op- 


ponents, who without a juſt diſcernment 
of ear have e enough of Greek 


to underſtand it's common quantity and 


metre, and, under the influence. of many 


old prejudices, will liſten to nothing in 
this caſe, but to teſtimonies of antiquity, 
and learned authority. 1 have therefore 
not only conſidered accent as founded in 


nature, but proceeded to argue with them 


on their own principles, The deciſion 


then of the queſtion with them turns 


merely on matter of fact, firſt, . whether 
e the ancients did in their general pro- 
« nunciation regularly uſe certain tones 
“on ceftain ſyllables, very diſtin& from, 


„ tho? conſiſtent. with quantity“ (for 
quantity we are ſure they did ſtrictly ob- 


ſerve} and then © whether the accentual 


« virgule, as they are now ſettled in Greek 
© books, do faithfully mark thoſe tones: 
« whether the ſounds, of which they are 


che 
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& the ſigns, were given 1 to thoſe ſyllables, 
over which we now ſee the figns 
a « placed,” - 


In regard to the former of theſe points, 
it being conſidered as a fact of antiquity, 
and the ancients themſel ves being there 
fore the proper evidence of it, I care- 
fully conſulted thoſe authors, who are 
acknowleged to be men of the greateſt 
ſagacity and accuracy in philological ſub- 
jets; I mean Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus 
among the Greeks, and Quinctilian among 

the Romans. From them I ſoon learned, 
that their countrymen indiſputably uſed re- 
gular tones or accents in ordinary pronun- 
ciation, norwithſtanding it has often been 
affirmed, they were only of a muſical na- 
ture. In Dionyſius there occurred not 
only expreſs accounts of high and low 
rones regularly aſſigned to certain ſyllables; 
but, what is more, the very degree of cle- 
vation and depreſſion, to which tones were 
carried in ordinary and oratorical ſpeaking, | 
\ aſgertained to balfa note, 


J 
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"As to the ſecond point, concerning the 
e as they are acknowledged not to 


have been known to the ancients, till two 


hundred years before Chriſt, the only lights 
that could in chis caſe be expected from 
them, were ſome inferences to be collect- 
ed Hom their accounts of tones in general, 
by which we might on preſumption judge 
of the conformity or diſagreement of the 


preſent marks with them. And here 


much could not be gathered from Diony- 
Aus, except the aſſurance, that ſome paſ- 
ſages, frequently cited from him to diſ- 


F = 


prove the propriety of our apices, had been 


either ignorantly miſunderſtood, or baſely 


miſrepreſented, and did i in effect conclude 


nothing againſt the ancient tones themſelves, 
or the faithfulneſs of their preſent ſigns 
and characters,, but on the other hand 
ſtrongly aſſerted the former, and much 
favoured the latter. But from Quinclilian 
I received much greater information, and 
indeed the fulleſt ſatisfaction: who, by 


his very explicit account of the Roman ac- 


Cents; of the conformity of his own lan- 


8 | guage 


dignity engage in a like controverſy with 
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guage with a particular dialect of the 
Greeks; of the general difference that ſub- 
ſiſted between the Latin tones and thoſe of 


the other Greeks, in point of regularity 


and uniformity; eaſily ſuggeſted to me 


ſuch deductions, as tended greatly (ſo far 


as preſumptive proof can go) to vindicate 
our preſent ſyſtem of accentual marks; 
and convince me of the errors of many, 


who have careleſsly treated this ſubject, not 


excepting N us himſelf. | 
I am not ignorant, that to many per- 
ſons this ſubject will appear more trifling 
than curious, and rather to admit than de- 
ſerve a diſpute, But if the great Roman 


orator and ſtateſman thought the niceſt 


examination of ſyllabic numbers and rythm 
not unworthy his peculiar attention; If 
Meſſala could condeſcend to write a whole 
book on the powers of ſingle letters; if 
even J. Cæſar could write and publiſh a 
treatiſe de Analogia; if the great Biſhop 


of Wincheſter Szephen Gardiner, could 


conſiſtently with his high character and 


an 
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an univerſity profeſſor; a ſubje& of this 
kind cannot certainly be conſidered as be- 
neath the regard of any ordinary ſcholar, 
who ought not to look upon any thing 
connected with literature as foreign to his 
own ſtudies; eſpecially of one, whoſe 
profeſſion and ſituation in a place of pub- 
lic inſtruction makes ſome degree of accu- 


racy, in any point relating to the purity of 
the learned languages, at leaſt excuſable, 


if not requiſite, © Sed hzc quoque vereor 
& ne modum tam parvz quæſtionis exceſ- 
_& ſerint. Nihil vero ex Grammatica no- 
<«. cuerit, nĩſi quod ſuper vacuum eſt. Non 
6 obſtant hæ diſciplinæ per illas euntitzosz 
« {ed circa illas hzrentibus.” 


But whatever judgment the public may 
form of theſe my humble labours, I cannot 
| loſe the ſecret ſatisfaction of having ho- 
neſtly endeavoured, in oppoſition to a 
| ſpreading opinion, to vindicate from the 
imputation of ignorance, abſurdity, and 
| barbariſm, the characters of thoſe learned 

Greeks of the lower empire, to whom 
"Ca A Europe 
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Europe is greatly indebted for much of. 
that ſound knowledge it now has: whoſe 
exile and misfortunes are to be pitied, 
| whoſe abilities and genius to be honoured, 

whoſe induſtry to be reſpected, whoſe la- 
bours to be thankfully received, and of 
whom every true lover of Greek learning 
(ſhould with pleaſure and gratitude acknow- 
ledge himſelf a follower, and admirer. 4 


E tenebris tantis tom clarum extollere 
lumen 
Qui primi fotuiſtis, et huic affulgere terre, 
1/mario profugas ducentes litore Mujas, 
Jos ſequor, o Graie Zentis aecora , ingue 
verendis 


Fixa pedum ono preſſis veſtigia fignis, 


Modern ſcholars are certainly very glad 
to enjoy the benefit of the labours of theſe 
great men, tho” at the ſame time they de- 
preciate and vilify their characters : "they 
themſelves diſturbing and corrupting the 
ſtream of Greek literature, and then im- 
ppting this foulneſs to that channel, 


through 
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through which it continued to flow with 


its original purity. 


On this head I beg leave of that right | 


Honourable and learned Perſon, under the 
protection of whoſe name this eflay hath 
ventured publickly to contradict many re- 


ceived opinions, to tranſcribe a ſenſible 
and ſpirited paſſage from a letter, with 


which he honoured me on the ſubject. 


* 
40 
cc 
cc 


cc 
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I am a great admirer of that contrivance 
of accentuation ; and look upon it as a 
remarkable invention framed by the 
moſt. ingenious people, that ever ap- 
peared in the world, for adorning their 
language to the utmoſt degree of refine- 
ment; and for ſettling, as far as human 
wit and wiſdom can fix, a laſting ſtand- 
ard of tone for pronouncing every word, 

and almoſt every ſyllable in it. I am a 
friend to the cauſe, and think an advocate 


wanting ; ſince that, which calls itſelf 


the learned world, is thoroughly in- 


+ clined to blot out this ancient character 


from the book of learning, and had ra- 
«ther 
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xii INTRODUCTION. 
« ther loſe it entirely, than be at the pains 


« of underſtanding it at all. For my part, 
*I am for preſerving what we have got; 


© and do not think the inventive talents 
« are ſo redundant ar preſent, as to ren- 
« der the diminution of the preſent ſtock 


ce of human knowledge a matter of in- 


= difference. 


The reader is indebted to my good 


friend Dr. Barnard for à very judicious re- 
mark in the 112th page of this treatiſe, 
concerning the improbability of Ari/topha- 
nes marks referring to quantity; which 
he readily ſuggeſted to me, when I was 


opening to him my thoughts on the hiſto- 


rical part of this ſubject. 


On the whole; if I have detected a ſin- 


gle error, have unravelled a ſingle per- 


plexity, and thrown the leaſt light on a 
ſubject, that has been hitherto much ob- 
ſcured, I cannot think my pains miſem- 


ployed. For I have no reaſon to ſet ſuch 
a value on | my labour, as not to think i it 


_ amply 
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| amply repaid, if it be ſo ſucceſsful as to 
. = illuſtrate any one truth. © Nec obſit, 
« quod fit in tenui labor: neque enim 
| 5 © niſi ex minimis fiunt magna. Et ex 
4 judicii conſuetudine in rebus minutis 
« adhibita, pendet ſæpiſſime etiam in ma- 

« ximis vera atque accurata ſcientia.” 


5 I Eton, Dec. 1761. 
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Gaudenti: 
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tris rythmiſque dicendum fit. 
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Accent and Quantity. 


CHAP 1 


On Accent and Quantity in general, their 


Difference marked, their natural Depend- 
ence on each whe therr neceſſary con- 
nect ion and confiſtency.. 


*#wK&XX**#* HEN the diſtint natures 


„ N bo and principles of thoſe things, 
7 W 3 which are the ſubject of any 
* . * controverſy, are clearly de- 
—— fined and explained, and the 
* is by that means at firſt properly 
B ſtated, 


{ 
| 
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1 the diſpute is at once half determined - 
The want of this preciſion, at firſt ſetting 
out, has drawn many enquiries to an un- 
neceſſary length, and unſatisfactory con- 
clufion. This conſequence of diſcuſſing 
2 point without aſcertaining the terms 
of it at firſt, and keeping them diſtinct 
afterwards, I will endeavour to avoid: 
And accordingly before we conſider the 


application of the voice, in the forma- 


tion and modulation of ſyllables, ro any 


particular language, it will be proper 


to conſider its nature, power, and uſe in 
general, 


$ Fir/? then, It is evident that nature 


| hath given it a variety of tones, that gra- 
dually riſe or fall above or below each 
other : This is the firſt and grand divifion 
of ſounds into high and low. In muſick and 
ſinging many of theſe are uſed, in common 
diſcourſe and reading, fewer. 53 


This perfectly agrees with what Drony/ius 
of Halicarnaſſus ſays on the difference be- 


tween muſick, and ordinary ſpeech. Kat 
ox 
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Cap. 11. ) The difference between them 


18 


* A learned author, who in a late treatiſe hath main- 
tain'd a ſyſtem oppoſite to that which T ſhall propoſe to 


the reader in the following pages, hath explained this 


paſſage of Dionyſius in a different manner, on the ſuppo- 
fition that He is not in this place comparing muſick 
with oratory or common diſcourſe, but poetry with 
roſe. The context clearly enough points out the former 
enfe. But even without the context it may be evident- 
ly ſeen that mufick is meant by Dionyſus. Not that I 
am lead to this explanation by the word pony, which 
I know is uſed in a very open ſenſe, relating to every 
thing that has rythm, but by 77, & «als x opydyors, - 
which words expreſs vocal and inſtrumental muſic, as 
perſpicuouſly and directly as any terms can do, which 
the Greek language affords. 
not of guantus, but of guotus, i. e. expreſſes number, or 
5 ; that quantity, which in the Words 


of H. St 


= Hooos ere hath the ſenſe, 


ns) DialeQtici di/cretam appellant. The 


word coc in the paſſage before us, is, I find, tranſlated 
by the Latin interpreter guantitate ; but that I believe 
was owing to the poverty of the Roman language, not 
having a ſubſtantive guotitas belonging to guotus, as it 
| The Greek word rages cer- 
tainly ſignifies quantity and aumber too: which the reader 
may ſee confirm'd by paſſages from the beſt Greek 
writers in H. Stephen's Theſ. ling. Grzc in the word 
dog, Which © exponitur etiam guotus” with its deriva - 
tives: as roo onuap fignifies not how /org a day, but how 
many days: and many more inftances there are to the 


has guantitas to guantus. 


ſame purpoſe, I have 


B 2 


therefore the greateſt reaſon to 


think, 
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is here ſaid to conſiſt, not in the quality, 
but number only of tones. And indeed, 
if the reader in attending to this ſubject 


will but conſider the tones of his voice as 
like four or five notes of an organ or flute, 
he will, I am perſuaded, be thereby ena- 


bled to form much clearer conceprions, 


and a much better judgement on the 


whole. 


$ Secondly, It is evident likewiſe, that the 
human voice, like every wind inſtrument, 


has a power of ſhortening or lengthening 


any of thoſe ſounds it utters. 


3, On the former diviſion of theſe ſounds 


is founded what grammarians have call'd 


think, as well from the words themſelves, as from the 


context, that Dionyſius means in this ſentence to ſay, 


that oratorical or common diſcourſe differs from 


< muſic not in the pualiy, but aumber only of 


ſounds,” A perſon may ſpeak with grace and harmony, 
and perhaps not exceed, all the time, the compaſs of 


four or five notes; while a ſtrain or air in muſick may 
take in the compais of twelve, or fourteen, or more. 


Dionyſius in a few lines immediately following this paſ- 


{age fixes the number of tones uſed in common ſpeech at, 
L a 6 . - U 


* five, ws ty {15 as a 


accent, 
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accent, relating merely to the particular 


elevation or depreſſion of them on certain 
ſyllables: the marks * of which are [“I 
for the elevation; [] for the depreſſion; 
and [ * or ] for the elevation and depreſ- 


ſion join'd together on the ſame ſyllable, 


forming what is called a eircumflex; as 
the two when ſeparate are ͤ— mw Nu 72 


| and 8 


The t acrentus coming am accins, 
as the correſponding. Greek word po ia, = 
from 54%, cantus; the very derivation of a 


theſe words marks out their particular re- 


lation to muſick, which depends more on 
the variety and combination of notes, con- 
ſider'd as high and low, than as long and 

ſhort. By the enemies of accents the ety. 


mology of theſe two words is ſuppoſed to 


imply, that they regard muſick only, and 
not ordinary eee at all. gut | 


111 1 


2 - Acceittus acuti nota ' „ita per obliquum DA 
in dexteram partem, Gravis nota ita, a ſummo in ob- 


liquum quaſi in dexteram partem deſcendens. Circum- 
flexus nota de acuto et gravi facta, vel c deorſum ſtans, 


n lib. ii. | 
5 chac 
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dat 15 a | Linkiracionl; for which . have 
no good and reaſonable authority: And in 
order to eſtabliſh it, they deal very un- 
| Ar in producing only part of the old 
Greek definition of :@pogafiz ; mpwrwdi (lay 
they) is defined d rov&s mp ov aSomer, dil- 
" Ingenuouſly 3 out the other part of 
the definition extends it to reading 
and ſpeaking, 2 r AoyBs olsen which + | 
the reader may ſee in Placentinus Epitom. 
 Grec. Halæograpbi cap. 11. and in Alex- 
ander Aphrodifienſss himſelf, whom Dr. G. 
Cites, omittmg the latter part of the ſen- 
tence. Laſcarit indeed, from whom per- 
haps Dr. G. took it, gives it imperfect. 
But if the Dr. had attended to the whole 
of what Laſcaris ſays on the Greek accents, 
be would never have produced any ching 
from that learned Greek to prove thex˖/ 
were confined to muſic, or muſical pro- 
nunciation only. Laſcaris himſelf ſeems 
not to have had the leaſt thought of their 
being reſtrained to ſinging: in the very 
beginning of his Odlo Partes, he ſays, po- 
G ,j,j xc Tovas Quvns eyſpaupate. And 
| "mos this excellent grammarian's remarks on 
4 + 
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ACCENT and QUANTITY. 7 
the Greek language ate not to be looked 


on, as grounded merely on the principles 


and practice of his own times, but as con- 


formable to the rules of antiquity: for he 


declares in his preface to his third book, 
that he drew his materials from the ancient 


grammarians, Sieg warre Ta Acibava muy 


waraioy Trappalney, and then mentions 
particularly Apollanius Dyſcolus, a Greek 
writer of great note under Antoninus Pius. 


2. On che latter diviſton of ſounds is 


founded, what has been termed Quantity, re- 
garding only the quantity of time taken up 


in expreſſing any of them. The delay of 


the voice in pronouncing it forms the long 


time * marked thus I]; the quickneſs of 


the voice in haſtening over it forms the 
ſhort one marked thus [I. 


* The reaſon of theſe marks the curious reader may 
ſee in Scaliger de caufis ling. Lat. lib. II. cap. 55. | 
Longus eſt linea a ſiniſtra in dexteram partem æqua- 
liter ducta, —. Et brevis, virgula fimiliter jacens, ſed 
panda et contractior, quaſi e ſurſum ſpectans. Sed in 
illis [accentus notis] tonos: in his tempora dignoſci vi- 


demus. Diemed 


From 


| 
: 
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” 


Fr rom ht it appears, chat both accent 
and quantity are equally founded in the 
very nature of the human voice, are ne- 
ceſſary and inſeparable from it; that con- 
ſequently no language can, or ever could 
be pronounced without them, except you 
ſuppoſe a monotony and æquability in 
the voice, the exiſtence of which it is 
difficult to conceive. | i 


. ' Ariſloxenus accordingly ſays 3 NN, 


Yep J. % Xoywd's Ti per, To cover 
e. Th W To & Tols orca. 22 
2.00 Yap 'To eTileivew % awvievai & To ,- 
ſealer. This Ariſtoxenus was a ſcholar of 
Ariſtotle, long before the time of Ariſto- 
pbanes Byzantinus who firſt introduced ac- 
centual marks. And I am inclined to lay 


the greater ſtreſs on his authority, ſince 


he is confider'd by Quinctilian as a muſician 


and (TG too. That his words m- 


Ee and avieya. arc to be underſtood as 


relating to the riſe and fall of the voice, 


will appear by H Stephens'sgxplanation 
of ETITAO1S5 and = Er iT&01s (ſay 8 


7 | | : he) 


ACCENT any QUANTITY. 9g 


he) eſt vocis commotio a loco graviore in 


acutum locum: avs vero contra, Nam 
ab acuminis culmine in grave quiddam 


deſcendit. Eft autem ſoni gravitas, quum 


ex intimo quidam ſpiritus trahitur ; acu- 


men vero ex ſuperficie oris emittitur *. 


And indeed Ariſtoxenus himſelf explains 
them in the ſame manner in another part 
of his work. ;z Mev &y ETIT&O1S £1 XIYNG ES 
no ay \ * * 5 
1 Sc GUVEY Ws 2X (FapuTtps re eis Sg. 
e 13 I 5 1 / 3 f © LN 
1 d -e, £5 0SUuTep8 re eis Hp, . Cu- 
Ts d, To verchaevos ic Ths Sr p- 
ns d 13 VEVouevoy dz 7555 & V ehο Harmon. 


1b. i. 


There unavoidably muſt be accent, if 
the voice has only two notes (and fewer 
than three or four are hardly ever, I believe, 


uſed even in ordinary diſcourſe.) There 


muſt in ſhort be'a COIN $ hſghnefs 


— 


* Steph. Theſ. ling. Gate in voce Tea. 
$ Ipſa enim natura, quaſi modularetur hominum ora- 
tionem, in omni verbo poſuit acutam vacem. Cc. ad 


Brut. Orat. 


In like manner Quinctilian. Eft autem in om 3i voce 
utique acuta. Inſt. Orat. lib. I. cap. v. 

And after em Diomedes. Ut nulla vcx ſine yocali, 
ta fine accentu nulla eſt, lib. II. 
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and VALS of ſound, except the yoice e hay 
the uſe of only a ſingle note, like a drum 
or drone-baſe. As the riſe and fall of 


ſound prevents monotony, which would 


give a deadneſs to the human ſpeech, ac- 
cent is not improperly called in Diomedes 


| anima voc is. 


T here muſt be likewiſe quantity, ex- 
cept you ſuppoſe the voice to dwell, with 
a meaſure of time ſo exactly equal, on all 
its ſyllables, as would be exceedingly tire- 
ſome and offenſive to every ear, and con- 
trary to that variety, which nature ſeems 
ſo much pleaſed with, and the ear con- 
ſtantly requires. And accordingly Quincti- 


lian very truly obſerves, that we cannot 
avoid ſpeaking in long and ſhort time. 


* Neque enim loqui poſſumus, niſi è ſyl- 
6 labis brevibus ac longis, ex quibus 


« pedes fiunt.“ The conſequence of which 


is, what he remarks in another Place, 
4% metrici quidem pedes adeo reperiuntur 
in oratione, ut in ea frequenter, non 


< ſentientibus nobis, omnium generum ex- 


“ cidant verſus. Er contra nihil eſt proſa 
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ACCENT axp QUANTITY. 11 
« ſcriptum, quod non redigi poſſit in 
ce quædam verficulorum genera.” | 
| To this diviſion of the meaſure of ſounds 
may be eaſily referred that diſtinction of 


them, which Cicero * has made, and which 


holds good, not only in the Roman lan- 
guage, which he had chiefly in view, but 
in every language, that is, in the human 
voice itſelf. | : 


* Mira ef enim natura vocis : cujus quidem è tribus 
omnino ſonis, inflexo, acuto, gravi, tanta fit et tam 
ſuavis varietas perfecta in cantibus : eſt autem in dicen- 
do etiam quidam cantus obſcurior. Cic. 

This cantus in dicendo obſcurior is the ſame with %- 
Jig Tr wing of Ariſioxenus, and is exactly conformable 


likewiſe with what Dionyſius ſays above on this ſubject: 


which will receive yet farther light from another remark- 
able paſſage of Ariſtoxenus to this purpoſe ; where he, 
having been ſpeaking of men, as Jigarplueys and jur- 
Ad see, ſays, oxy Y Gp Sov ws EV * URITEOIG 
olg #5 iv. Element, Harmonic. lib i. So ill- grounded is 
that opinion concerning the old accents or tones, main- 
tained by certain perſons, that they were merely of a mu- 
ſical nature, and are to be conſidered by us as not re- 
lating to ordinary diſcourſe. 5 

| Voces ut choraz ſunt intentæ, quæ ad quemque tactum 
reſpondeant, acuta, gravis; cita, tarda; magna, parva, 
mediocris; lenis, aſpera; contracta, diffuſa; continenti 
fpiritu, intermiſſo; fracta, ſciſſa, flexo ſono; attenu- 
ata, inflata, Idem. 3 

- Omnium longitudinum et brevitatum in ſonis, ſicut 
acutarum graviumque vocum judicium natura in auribus 
noſtris collocavit, Adem. 


C2 It 


n 


It may be remarked, that accent, though 


cloſely united with quantity, is not only 


diſtinct from it, but in the formation of 
the voice really antecedent to it. The 
pitch or height of the note is taken firſt, 
and then the continuance of it is ſettled: 
by the former of theſe the accent is deter- 
mined, by the latter the quantity. So 
cloſely combined and inſeparable are theſe 
two things, which have ſometimes been 
repreſented as utterly incompatible with 


each other: ſo diſtinct likewiſe are theſe, 


which at other times have occaſioned 
much perplexity by being confounded to- 
gether. 


The inconſiſtence of accents with the 
harmony ariſing from quantity, is urged 
by the learned author of “ a treatiſe againſt 
the Greek accents,“ lately publiſhed: 
wherein he endeavours to prove this point 


in the following manner, Metre ariſeth 
« neceſſarily from ſyllables; but Rythm 


e may ariſe from mere ſounds. Metre 
ce therefore muſt produce one Rythm, 


"and 
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cc and accents, if they differ from quanti- 
ty, muſt produce another. Take 


no the firſt example, which Longinus 


mentioneth, that of ſmiths ſtriking their 
hammers upon their anvils (from whence 
muſick is ſaid to have taken its riſe) and 


ſuppoſe now two ſets of them (conſiſt- 


ing either of different numbers, or of 


the ſame number, but provided with 


hammers of different natures) to be 
ſtriking on their anvils at the fame time, 
and you will clearly fee that, tho? each 
ſet will produce a rythm, yet both ſets 
ſtriking at the ſame time muſt produce 
diſcords. I have ſeveral objections to 


this illuſtration drawn from the two ſets 
of different hammers, which I ſhall nor 
trouble the reader with, obſerving only 
this in anſwer to it, thar the author, as 
far as I underſtand the application of his 
ſimile to the caſe of accent and quantity, 
plainly ſeems to think, that theſe two, if 


uſed together in uttering the ſame ſyllable, 


do of courſe, becauſe they are 7wo things, 


require therefore tu exertions, wo ope- 1 
rations of the voice to expreſs chem, * As tie eg, 


in 
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in the ſame ſyllable ſeems impoſſible 
_ whereas they rt but on one operation, 
belong but to one ſound; which ſound, 
tho? a ſingle one, is capable of menſuration 
t ways, in quality of elevation, and 
degree of continuance. Height and length, 
tho* two relative things, do always ſubſiſt 
together in one — 


Theſe two things in ſound are very 
clearly diſtinguiſhed and marked by Plu- 


tarch in his miſcellaneous works, aiti Ye 
ciel ia dyes Elva Ta dock TlovTa 


apa eis Tw exany Gboyſov re, % Xp, 2 
GudAatm 1 yoaupma The tone or found 


itſelf bos, and the duration of it Npo⸗ 


are here plainly pointed out; to which he 
adds the third thing, to which they be- 
long, che articulation and formation of the 
letter or ſyllable. Theſe three, he ſays, 
affect the ſenſe together: dus d wroCam- 
TW! apc THY Ths R, n,, eripopar wotiohai, 
And, having thus ſhewn their diſtinction 
and connexion, he then declares thoſe per- 
ſons to be incompetent judges of ſound 
and ſpeech, who cannot perceive the diffe- 

rence 
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is uſed, through all the old Greek 
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rence- between them. aaacu uhr HN, 


| PaVtpoys ons B% Ender ph graf 155 


ale bie eG Nhe Txa5oy THY ei pnν4,p, Wa" 
c d, reis xa ixapa, Y guy- 
opc To I apaplevoueroy iy PI abr, X 


To phe The bey ſot, 7 p, 1 ypaupucale 


are diſtinguiſhed in like manner by this 
author in ſome other lines mann 


| following this paſſage. The word obs 
in its proper ſenſe ſignifies ſimply any 


ſound or note of the human voice, ab- 
ſtracted from the conſideration of any 
particular mode. In this ſenſe gflcyſos 


writers on muſick publiſhed by Meibomins, 
as a ſingle independent tone, whether high 
or low. gbyſos (fays Gaudentius) kg u- 


vas legs emi iv Teow. Almoſt the fame 
words are repeated by the other writers in 


* collection. 


Cælius Rhodiginus philoſophical account 
(in his Lect. Antiq. lib. 11. c. 27.) of ſounds 


and their duration ſeems to be not a bad 
one. Aerem porro ſonum deferentem, 


0 undam vocalem appellat Avicenna, ſi- 
6 „ quidem 


18 ESS AT. en | 

© quidem ſphærice movetur aer, ficute 
ci ynda ex lapilli projectu; quod ſentit 
& ſecundo de anima Averrois, et primo 
% de Muſica Boethius. Unde et princeps 
* in ratione pulſuum, quos cum muſica 
* ratione ſimile quiddam habere prodit, 
c crrculos temporum nominavit, ſicut et 
* caſus, Arſin intelligi volens et Then. 
The perception of ſound ariſes from a 
certain impulſe of air on the drum of the *'; 
ear ; on the firſt impreſſion of the air de- 
pends the accent: if it be a quick piercing 
ſtroke, it forms the cg, acutus, ſharp or 
high ſound: if it be a duller impreſſion, 
it forms the gab, gravis, flat or lo w- 
ſound. Now either of theſe impulſes may 
be varied in point of duration, according 
to the continuance of the vibration, which 
it is in the power of our organs of ſpeech 
either to ſhorten or lengthen. And on the 
meaſure of its duration depends proſodical 
time or quantity. | 
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tity, I will endeavour to point out its di - 


ſtinction from the other two; that theſe 
three things may be kept as ſeparate in the 

mind of the reader, as they are in their own 
natures. This ſpirit is in truth another 


meaſure of the voice, and is ſo marked out 


by Scaliger, and added as a third by him 


to the foregoing two. Cicero likewiſe has 


done it, tho* not fo methodically, in the 


paſſage above cited, where he conſiders 


the voice as lenis or aſpera, attenuata or 


inflata. Which however does not affect 
the diviſion of ſounds which I have made, 
and may be looked upon as a ſubdiviſion 


of them eafily brought under the other 


two. This diſtinction cannot poſſibly be 


more clearly ſtated than in Scaliger's own 
words. Cum vocem quantitate metiamur, * 


© et ſyllaba 1 In voce fic ut in ſubjecta mate - 
* tia, et quantitas triplici dimenſione con- 
“ ſtituatur, longa, lata, alta: neceſſario 


a 5 iiſdem rationibus ſyllaba affecta 
© erit, ut levatio aut preflio 1 in altitudine; 


25 afflatio aut attenuatio in latitudine; 


5 > 16 * tractus 


ad SSA on. 


« tractus in longicudine fit *. The rea- 
der will here firſt obſerve, that Scaliger 
uſes the word gquantitas not as we com- 
monly uſe it in the limited ſenſe, as relat- 
ing merely to time or the length of a ſyl- 
lable, but applies it to the height and ſpi- 
rit too: the whole quantity including all 
three. However, when I ſhall have oc- 


caſion in the following pages to vſe the 


word quantity, I would have it underſtood 
in the "_ ſenſe, as referring to . Fe 
Oh: | 


10 regard to tha nature of ſpirit, that 
which Scaliger means by the affiatio in la- 
titudine conſtitutes what we commonly 
call emphaſis; a N of ſound either 


® De cavſis ling, Lat. ub. ii. cap. 5 2. 

This is Priſcian 8 doctrine, Vox (fays he) an tan - 
„git auditum, tripartite divi litur, ſcilicet altitudine, 
_* latitudine, longitudine. habet quidem litera altitudi- 


nem in pronunciatione, latitudinem in ſpiritu, longi- 


i tudinem in tempore. And then he proceeds © Ac- 
centus eſt certa lex et regula ad elevandam et depri - 
* mendam ſyllabam, qui tripartite dividitur, acuto, 


« pravi, circumflexo. Accentus namque acutus ideo. 


* inſertur eſt, quod acuat five eleyet ſyllabam; gravis 
8 ideo, gu uod deprimat aut deponat : Circumflexus eo, 

bi x og — $6 acuat. Priſcian, apud Put/chinm, 
p. 128 


giving 
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giving an aſpiration to a ſingle letter, or 


marking with peculiar earneſtneſs ſome 


particular ſentence in a diſcourſe, or ſome 
ſingle word in a ſentence; which yet is 
very diſtinct from accent and quantity, 


thoꝰ occaſionally joined with them This 
will appear by attending to the following 
caſe: Two men of different voices, or 
wich different exertions of nearly the ſame 
voice, may pronounce the words of the 
fame ſenrence with the ſame accent and 


quantity, obſerving the like proportion in 


the elevation and prolongation of the ſame 
ſyllables, and yet uſe a different ſpirit, 
the one ſpeaking with emphaſis, the other 


without it. Si igitur Latum à Longo, 


Ger utrumque ab Alto diſtinguitur ſpec ie, 


ſpecie quoque Tenores a Spiritibus et 


W W difinguencor.” Scal, 


Thar part of Scaliger's book de Coufe, 


which I have here made uſe of, was 
_ conſidered by the author himſelf as a part 
of his writings, that he had laboured with 
great ſubclery, and finiſhed with particular 
 AcCUracy, For thus he — of it in a 


D 2 ſubſequent 


20 ESS A.Y On 

ſubſequent work. Alter eſt ſoni potius 
* modus, de quo in libris de Cauſis acu- 
« tiſſime diſputatum eſt. Accentum dix- 
« erunt veteres ſoni moderationem in tol- 
« lenda premendaque voce.” Poet. lib. iv. 


c. 47. 


If * this three-fold. rige of 


Scaliger ſhould be conſidered by ſome 


perſons, as founded rather in the refining 
imagination of that great modern, than in 


fact and the nature of ahings, which may 


induce them not to admit it on his autho- 
rity ; it may perhaps have greater weight 
and engage more regard, when it is ſhewn 


to be the very ſame which Ariſtotle gives 


in the 20th chapter of his Poetics, where 
he is treating of the powers and letters of 
ſpeech. Tad r d d,. oynuaci TE TE 


N, x; Tools [perhaps it ſhould be 
read Trois] Y Jacbru u x, AGTHTH, % A 


4e V Pp E11 e 24 OZUTHTL 3; gag bf 
x; oof wow, Heæc vero differunt forma- 
6 tionibus oris, et loeis (vel formis et 


* characteribus) denſitate aſpirationis et 


ff fenulrate 3 longitudine et brevitate; in- 
© ſuper 
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. ſuper etiam acumine et gravitate et 
4 medio. 1. e. inflexione, quæ acceptum 
s eircutnflexum fotmat.“ We may now 
then call this Ariſtotle's W as wal 


nen, e of 


} 


As there are accents naturally. o on ö Pp: arti- 
cular ſyllables of ſingle words, which muſt 


ſimply proper ; ſo there are accentual va- 
riations of the voice on the particular 
parts of whole ſentences, and on particu- 
lar ſentences of whole paragraphs, the 
right inflexion of which conſtitutes good, 
graceful, and harmonious pronunciation. 
This latter kind of elevation and depreſ- 
ſion of ſound is what Quinctilian means in 
that part of his book; where he ſpeaks of 
reading : © ſupereſt Lectio; in qua puer 
u ut ſciat, ubi ſuſpendere ſpiritum debeat, 
( quo loco verſum diſtinguere, ubi clau- 


27 3 n n PE 5 8 ate 

3 e Be — CNL AS 5 

r SE Don tins A HA et 
* 


% tollenda vel ſummittenda fit vox; quid 
© quoque flexu, quid lentius, celerius, 
( concitatius, lenius dicendum, demon- 
| * ſtrari niſi in opere ipſo non poteſt! 
5 2 This 


12 80 


be rightly placed to make pronunciation 


datur ſenſus, unde incipiat, quando at- 


23 


. 


This oe. of . has not yet had 


marks aſſigned it, and perhaps could not 
eaſily be aſcertained by grammatical cha- 


raters: . which makes Vuinctilian ſay, 


char, demonſtrari nifi in opere ipſo non 


« poteſt. But this kind of accent makes 
not part of my preſent ſubject, which re- 
lates merely to the accent and tone of 
* in ſingle words. 


/ CHAP. II. 


On the quantity of the Engliſh. The nature 
of a long time. The long time of the 

| Greeks and Romans: the caſe of aoubtful 
vowels. The coincidence of the acute tone 
and long time on the ſame ſyllables in our 
language. On what foundation and au- 


thority quantity 76 ; eftabliſhed. 
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Marlen bey lebe. rerS. H 51 'oboyie, 


ab oy Tvs iN Her po ri, Tvs Os o gurlpes po- 


insb. The adhunets of human ſound 


« are place, and time. Time is that, in 
< regard to which we utter longer ſounds 


« with a greater meaſure of it, and ſhort- 


* er with a leſs. The place is that, ac- 
cording to which we utter ſome of them 
ee lower, and ſome higher.” Thus fays 
Gaudentius in his doaywy) eppornc with 
equal perſpicuity and truth. But, it 


ſeems, ſince his time the nature of the 


human voice is changed. The northern 


nations, according to the repreſentations 


of ſome people, have utterly loſt the pe- 


„&, have no quantity at all, and have 


nothing but the r, the es, tone, 
or accent left. But ſurely the foregoing 
diviſion of ſounds, as applied to ſyllables, 
founded in the very nature of the voice 


itſelf, ſufficiently ſhews the abſurdity of 


thoſe aſſertions, which we ſo frequently 
hear from the mouth ſometimes of ſcho- 


ſound, the Greeks meant che degree of its elevation or : 


depreſſion. This with other things relating to 067% 
will be more fully ſhewn in another place, where I alt 
have occaſion to ſpeak more * of the old phi- 
loſophical writers on muſic. 
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1 ESSAY ON” 
lars; © that the true pronunciation of 
Latin and Greek is directed by quantity, 


and that of Engliſh by accent:“ inti- 


mating, that the former depends not at 
all on accent, nor the latter on quantity. 
Whereas both accent and quantity do in- 
Ne belong to every NN 


The accent of the Greek and: Lakin 
ſhall be conſidered afterwards. ' At preſent 


I ſhall take notice of the popular error in 


regard to the Engliſh language having no 
quantity. Not only the authors of our 


common ſpelling books, but even a man 


of great learning, in an elaborate * treatiſe 
on the Greek accents, has declared, that 
in the modern languages the pronuncia- 


tion doth not depend upon a natural 


* quantiry 3 and therefore a greater liberty 


*© may be allowed in the placing of ac- 
cents. In another place the fame au- 


thor ſpeaking of the northern languages 


of Europe, ſays, that it was made im- 
5 impoſſible to think of eſtabliſhing 
ve quantity for a foundation of harmony 


* The 0 one, p. 97. 5 : 
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« in pronunciation, Hence it became 
« necefiary to lay aſide the conſideration 
& of quantity, and to have recourſe to 
ce a cents.“ In theſe and ſome other paſ- 


ſages that writer ſeems to look upon ac- 
cents as alone regulating the pronuncia- 


tion of Engliſh, and quantity as excluded 
from it. 


But does the author of that treatiſe, or 


any perſon in England, uſually pronounce 


an Engliſh diſyllable or polyſyllable with- 
out making the voice reſt longer on ſome | 
one ſyllable than on the other; in which 
thing the very nature of quantity conſiſts? | 


For (as this ſame writer himſelf ſays) 
c how can a ſyllable be conſidered as ſhort 
« or long, but by the actual pronuncia- 
tion of it, or giving it one meaſure in 
% the former caſe, and two meaſures in 


the latter?” Well then: does he not 


employ more time in uttering the firſt 
ſyllables of heavily, haſtily, quickly, ſlou- 
ly, congueror, than in the ſecond or third 
ſyllable ? Does he not ſpend more time in 
pronouncing the ſecond ſyllable of /o//icrf, 

E miſtaking, 
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26 ESSAY an 
miſtaking, re/*arches, deliſive, than in the 
others? Or is he not longer in expreſſing 
the laſt of Zeny, compoſe, revenge, than 
in the firſt? If he does / as he certainly 
does, and neceſtarily muſt, if he ſpeaks 
them properly) he then uſes a long quan- 
tity. And by this che Engliſh metre 1s 
regulated (notwithiianding what is vul- 
oarly ſaid of accent excluding quantity) as 
much as the Greek or Latin. This quan- 
tity is not indeed ſettled by the fame rules, | 
by which the Latin and Greek is, as“ that 
« one vowel preceding another ſhould be 
* pronounced with a thort time, or pre- 
* ceding two conſonants with a long one.” 
But {till if the voice is retarded in ſome 7 
ſyllables, and quickened in others, by 
What cauſe ſoever that delay or rapidity 
be occaſioned or directed, there is truly 
and formally long and ſhort quantity. 
When in the words Hen fly, characger, I 
dwell longer on the firſt ſyllable, than on 
either of the two laſt, which I hurry over 
ſwiktly, the two laſt are the. ſhort ones, 
notwithſtanding the conſonants with which 
to the eye they appear to be clogged: And 
85 n 
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ACCENT AND QUANTITY. 27 
had there been fix conſonants inſtead of 
three in thoſe rwo laſt ſyllables, if my 


voice ſhould in practice haſten over either 
of them in leſs time than it does over the 


nants, the latter ſyllables would certainly 
have a ſhort quantity, and the firſt a long 


One. 


Whether the meaſure of the long time 
be exactly in the ſame proportion to the 


ſhort one, as two to one (as is ſuppoſed by 
grammarians to have been the proportion 


in the pronunciation of the. ancients) or 
only as one and a half to one, or more. 23 
two and a half, or three to one, makes no 
material difference in regard to what I here 
ſay. I do not believe the rule of Profody, 
Syllaba brevis unius eft temporis, longa vero 
duorum, to be in all caſes ſtrictly true: 


that proportion of two to one not invaria- 


bly holding between long and ſhort ſylla- 


firſt, which is diſencumbered with conſo- 


bles. The ſecond ſyllable of maximes may 


have been pronounced ſhorter than the 
ſecond of tensbrœ. And for this I have 
Dionyſius authority, who (in a paſſage 
cited by Dr. G. and well explained by 

E 2 him) 
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him) ſays that © one ſhort ſyllable differs 
* from another ſhort, and one long from 
another long.” Gu ſpaye.a cva- 
en Boxytiniy Y MAKXIX ſAXKDR5» Certain 
I am, that in Eugliſh the quantity of the 


firſt ſyllable of many tho? long, becauſe 
longer than the ſecond, yet is not ſo long 


in proportion to its ſecond, as the quan- 
tity of the firſt in dowry 1s to the ſecond, 
So the firſt ſyllable of 70//ir among the 
Romans was probably not ſo long as the 


firſt of dit, in proportion to its ſecond, 


But this exactneſs is of no ſignificance to- 


wards eſtabliſhing quantity. That ſub- 
ſiſts, whenever in comparing two times 
there is an exceſs on one ſide, whatever 


the cauſe or degree of that exceſs may 
happen to be. . 


What is here ſaid above of the firſt ſyl- 
lables of odit and. tollit, may ſerve perhaps 
to account for what Cicero mentions in 
regard to the different length of certain 
letters, which we now call long, and ſee 
uſed as ſuch in the beſt Roman poets. 
In his Orator he ſays, that the firſt letter 
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of inclyzus is ſhort, the firſt of inſanus and 
;3nfelix long: he does not ſay the firſt ſyl- 
lable of inclytus is ſhort, but the firſt letter: 


the letter may be ſhort, tho? the ſyllable 


be long by the poſition of the ſhort vowel: 
as it is in ĩnclytus, which hath its firſt ſylla- 
ble uſed long in the Roman verſe. Bur yet 
it ſounded not ſo long as in the two latter 
words. So Maximus Vittorinus ſays that 


the prepoſitions in and con are ſometimes 


ſhort: but followed by / and F are long, 


as inſtare, infidus: in all other caſes are 


ſhort, as inconſtans, imprudens. Which 
obſervation of Victorinus well agrees with 
Ciceros inſtances above, and with what 


Gellius likewiſe cites from Cicero. The 


ſame Gellius in another place ſays, that 
in the frequentative verbs 5% and #19 
the firſt vowel was pronounced long, but 
in Aictito the firſt ſhort: that the firſt of 
actito ſhould be pronounced long, tho“ 
ſome learned men in his time expreſſed it 
ſhort. Donatus on the || Andria of Terence, 
* fjtum perduxere ut una et, ſays, “ fi 


A. Gell. lib, ii. cap. 17. + Lib. ix. cap. 6. 
L ARTS 1 . | | 
In producta 
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* produQta legatur et, fignificat cibu 


% caperet, five ederet.” And on the * 
Eunuch © ut de ſymbolis S e mus, he ob- 


ſerves, © melius e/emus producta e litera,” 
The true power of this long e Cratinus and 


Varro ſaid might be perceived in the 8 
| bleating 


be. . 

E longum, cujus ſonus in ovium balatu ſentitur, ut 
Cratinus et Jarro tradiderunt. ( Canin, Hellen. p. 26.) 

And after them Euſfathius upon the 499th v. of Iliad. 
I. having remarked that the word GA, eciv Tie - 
ou pus Ho ju Tis maαν,t, obſerves, that 
Bis b miptrow mecCdToOv Qwrns. Keariv®, On the 
452d verſe of A, Adea', £ wer—having ſaid, that & & 
Securhy yiaure TMN. writes thus, gt Ties MUNT H- 
$i ©wrat avTHi ,t Tis Cwlevin;* T0 & br, vau- 


\ 2 © 7 
Tin, Toterinevy 18 Y 8% e ugs ouCohimey. Our 


Sailors O-up, or Ho. up is, we ſee, the old Greek call on 
ſhipboard, But that ſuch obſervations as theſe, made to 
aſcertain pronunciation, may not appear ridiculous, I 
will propoſe to the reader's conſideration the following 
words of Sir 7 Cheke on this ſubject to the Bithop of 
Winche/ter, „Sed ridiculum putas hic ad oves et boves 
* contugere, ut a brutis ratione defectis quicquam cog- 
© noſcamus, Non eſt ridiculum a natura quicquam 
5 petere, et a brutorum conſtantia ad diſcendum aliquid 
© haurire, Et cum multarum virtutum exempla ab ills 
e petimus, cur ridiculum crit quaſdam ſonorum contro- 


© verhas ex i!lorum cor//antia potius, quam ex hominum 
. © quorundam intemperantium levitate diſcere. Sed ne- 
* quaquam De//heni turpe videbatur, ne optimis qui · 
ce relictis magiſtris ad canes ſe conferre, et ab illis p liter» 


vim et naturam petere, illorumque in ſonando, quod 
ſatis eſſet, morem imitari. At nos Demeſthene eloquen- 
e tiores pudet eandem viam diſcendi perſequi, et quod 


&© certum eſt ab ovibus haurire, ne videlicet nimis ſtolidi 
| e OVER 
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bleating of ſheep. * Cbariſius fays, * Plin- 


ius os oris producta efferendum cenſuit, 8 


s correpta. Corinthius in his treatiſe on 
the Greek dialects, ſpeaking of the Aolians, 
ſays they are fond of ſhortening ſyllables, 
and accordingly change gba into ꝙ beg 
1 yap F404 parge AgTION Fi The QUOH H 
K As. Ee! Y TO & To p Maxps peiGoy bt 
Tis at Sie. | 


We qught not to forget, that of the 
three Greek dubious vowels, as they are 
called, and the five Latin ones, each ſingle 
character doth virtually contain the pow- 
ers of two vowels at leaſt, a long and a 
ſhort one: which two powers under one 
letter do as diſtintly exiſt, as || o and o, 


« oves imitando eſſe ducamur. Quo tandem illa apud 
% Platonem ſententia evanuit, quæ præcipit, ut doceamus 
© citra invidiam, diſcamns citra pudorem ? Modo enim id, 
« quod diſcitur, fit honeſtum, quid refert a quo diſcas. 
Non tam enim auctoritas docentis quæritur, quam diſ- 
e cendorum veritas; et fi hoc, quod diſcitur, cum aucto- 
e ritate utilitatem conjunctam habet, non tam laboran- 
* dum, à quo proficiſcatur, quàm in quantam virorum 
e utilitatem deſinat.” Eyiſl. prim. ad Epiſc. Vinton, p. 124. 

© LD. +. | 

|| The reader may ſee ſome very ſound and ingenious 
criticiſm, grounded on the different powers of Homer's o 
(which indeed were three, of o, @, and s) in Dr, Taylor's 


did 


A -? a4 ., . 
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did in o, before the addition of the mark 
w to the Attic alphabet, and as « and n did 
in e, before the additional character . 
And indeed Quinctilian ſays theſe two 


powers had been formerly expreſſed in his 


own language by two characters; for that, 


before Accius's time, and even after it, the 
ancients uſed to write their long ſyllables 


with two vowels: © uſque ad Accium, et 
« ultra, porrectas ſyllabas geminis, ut dixi, 
& vocalibus ſcripſerunt.” What we now 


Tee cogo was then cozgo, cogito coagrito, cap- 


tivi captivei, libo leibo from u, dico 
deico from Heixw, which certainly ſounded 
differently from dice of qixn: ſo the pre- 
terits with the temporal augment Emi ##mi, 
egi arg, ear ccdi, The Greeks ſeem nor 
ever to have uſed two ſhort vowels in 
like manner for a long one: but one cha- 
racer ſerved both purpoſes. s yap n Ng 


pela, G O E To Wadi), ſays Plato in his 


Cratylus. We ſay now that an 7 or z is 
doubtful : and ſo it is to us, on account of 
our ignorance of the ancient pronuncia- 


tion: but in that there was no ambiguity; 


the two powers, long and ſhort, of 1 or 1 
| were 
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were then as eaſily diſcernible as 2 and 0 
are now. In general as the powers of all 
the letters exiſted in the human voice be- 


fore the invention and formation of the 


letters themſelves, ſo there are many ſounds 
and powers at preſent that have no dif- 
ferent character yet aſſigned them. 


In regard to the Romans, what is ſaid 
above will be more clearly ſeen in Latin 
words, which are either derived from the 


Greek, or from which Greek ones were 


afterwards derived: as in wventer from 
cx with the initial Zolic digamma) the 
firſt ſyllable, tho' long, was probably 
ſhorter on account of the ſhort e, than 
the firſt of Cenſus, Feſtus (in Greek 
znro©-, Se) where not only the ſyl- 
lable, but the vowel too was long. 


The power of two conſonants, among 


the Greeks and Romans, in retardirg the 
voice while it pronounces a vowel pre- 
ceding them, ſuſpends not only the vowel 


coming before them in the ſame word, 
buc-acts backwards even on a ſhort vowel 


F © at 
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at the end of the preceding word: parti- 
cularly when the firſt of the two conſonants 
is an / as in pro ſegetẽ ſpicas. This after 


Lucretius time is almoſt univerſally ob- 


ſerved among the good Latin poets, ex- 


cept in ſuch writings of a looſer metre, as 
are ſermoni propiora; and therefore in Ho- 
race we have ſzpe ſtylum vertas. But in 
the good Greek poets this is always ob- 


ſerved, inſtances of which may be ſeen in 
almoſt any page of Homer or Sopbocles. 
This Terentianus Maurus has with his 
uſual elegance expreſſed in che following 


lines on the letter 45 


Quæ f * bi tres tantum poteri ſubjungere 
amutas, 


Si quando ſcutum, ſpumas, vel ſtamina 


dico, 


Hac ſola efficiet, nudo ut remanente troches 


Spondeum gemine poſſint firmare ſonora. 
Ultima vocalis remanens in fine trochet 
Excipitur geminis ques frorimus exoritur 


Pes; 
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Que quanquam capite alterius ver 61 te- 
neantur, 


ufhiciant retro wires et tempus Ee: 
Suffict fro wires ef tempus opartet. 


This rule of Terentianus, confirmed by 


Vidtorinus (tho! little attended io at pre- 


ſent) is enforced and illuſtrated by the in- 
genious Mr. Dawes in his M:/cellanea Cri- 
tica, as far as it regards the Latin metre, 
J cannot here omit obſerving, that the 
ſame rule is particularly remarked in re- 
ſpe& to the Greek by the old Scholiaſt on 
Callimachus ; in one of whoſe hymns is 
the following verſe, 


HKxvee pur Aolgads c erclal, eo), % d's 
way In Dian. v. 125. 


Some perſons have thought that gy 
in this line, being an uncommon word, 
ſhould be altered to og: but that it 
cannot be ogy, the Scholiaſt obſerves, 
ou Ncopis Ts c, ic To perpss becauſe 
if opiv is placed there, it will length- 
en the final vowel of the preceding word 


x|nvex ogy. The reader cannot but take 


2 notice 
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notice that Terentianus and Vifforinus ? 
obſervation on the power of / retro vires ' | 
ac tempus ſufficientis is very conformable 
with what Cicero ſays above on the ſhort __ 
ſyllable in being long before / tho ſhort | 
before ſome other conſonants. “ Fac, | 
Ceporinus takes notice of this in the Greek ö 
metre, * fi ſequens dictio ſubſtruat binas 
« vel duplices conſonantes, præcedentis 
&« dictionis vocalem finalem brevem Græ- 
« cis ſuffulciunt.” But he is miſtaken in 
denying that the ſame takes place in the | 
Latin, „cum tamen apud Latinos binæ 
* confonantes dictionis poſteræ principales 
„ nihil juvent poſitu vocalem brevem 
« nude finalem dictionis prioris.“ He 
takes notice very properly of one thing on 
the ſubject of metre, that is very often 
overlooked, that A, xls Tl, 1n regard ro 
the preceding vowel are each of them con- 
ſidered as a mute and liquid in conjunction; 
which is the reaſon that verbs beginning 
with thoſe two conſonants repeat the for- 
mer of them in the reduplication of the 
præterit tenſe ; which ſyllable of redupli- 


* Vic, Crorint in Heſiod, declaratiunculam. 
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cation with the conſonant is in general 
ſhort, but without the conſonant the ad- 
ditional s is long, as in the firſt of :Cyxas 
Avyiriizs. Odyſſ. J. 83. HA, Hel. 
TE[AVEts lad. . 707. == | | 


But to return to our Engliſh quantity; 
it will be ſaid, that thoſe Engliſh ſyllables, 
which I call long ones, receive a peculiar 
ſtreſs of voice from their adute or circum- 
flex accent, as in quickly, y. I allow 
it; and by that means they & e elevated: 
but they are lengthened too. The caſe is, 
we Engliſh cannot well elevate a ſyllable 
without lengthening it, by which our 
acute accent and, long quantity generally 
coincide, and fall together on the * ſame 
ſyllable. If we pronounce the word ma- 
jeſty, we utter the firſt ſyllable with an 
acute higher rone and long, the two laſt 
with a grave lower ſound and ſhort, ma- 
y. Here, becauſe the ſame ſyllable is 


This is confirmed by the deciſive authority of Mr. 
Samuel Jobs ſen, whoſe very great abilities and extenſive 
_ erudition have done an honour to his age and country. He, 
in the rules of his Proſody prefixed to his Dictionary, 
conſiders the acute tone and long quantity, in Engliſh 
metre and rythm, as the. /ame, | {3 

| pronounced 


7 1 
a/ 4 ; 


ene of 


\ 


pronounced with a higher note, i. e. acut- 
ed, and with a protracted one, i. e. length- 
ened at the ſame time; we are apt not to 
diſtinguiſh between theſe two Þ different 
modes of the ſame ſyllable, between it's 
accent and quantity. But let one brought 
up in Scotland or in the weſt of England 
pronounce this word, and we may ſoon 
mark the difference between the accent 


and quantity; by his pronouncing the firſt 


fyllable long with a grave, and the laſt 
ſhort with an acute: as, majeſty. The 
common Engliſh people themſelves do 


- ſometimes ſeparate the acute from the 
long ſyllable in interrogations and expreſ- 
ſions of ſurprize; as in this, What! bis | 
— Za 30 | 


But the coincidence of the acute- and 
long quantity on the ſame {ſyllable is cer- 


+ Theſe two modes are certainly different : as the 


reader will acknowledge by ſeeing them diſtinguifhed in 


a Latin word. Cintzmnas (according to Quinctilian) is 
acuted on the penultima: and we therefore pronounce it 
rightly centemnas. Does not the reader here perceive a 
difference between a mere long quantity, and a long 
time joined to an acute ? And will he not here own that 


the two modes of the ſecond ſyllable are very diſtin ? 
4 _ tainly 
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tainly moſt uſual with us in the pronun- 
ciation of our own language, (which will 
be admitted by any one, who with this 
view attends to the ſound of an Engliſh 
voice.) And this has probably been the. 
occaſion, that accent and quantity have 
been confounded together by numberleſs 
perſons, not only in diſcourſe, but in 
writing on this ſubject; and quantity been 
frequently conſidered, as excluded from 
our language. 


There are ſeveral propoſitions of the | 


treatiſe, which, with all my attention, it 
is not in my power to comprehend. «© A_ 
Man, ſays he, of a phlegmatic temper 

« will love lang ſyllables, and will be 
pleaſed with the majeſty of quantity 0 
and accent.“ If the uſe of accent ang 
quantity be a fign of phlegm and ſolemni- #4 ; rw EX BY 
ty, every nation of the earth from te 
creation down to the preſent times muſt =. 
come within this deſcription; and the 
Hottentots, Iroquois, and $ amoeids, are as 
majeſtic and ſolemn in their manner of 


ſ ſpeech, 
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N as the Avro. oliant. Fot all 

theſe barbarous people have, make not 

the leaſt doubt, a voice with at leaſt ewe _ 
tones, and thoſe varied in length; and if 
they have, they muſt have accent and | 1 
quantity the fame in quality, tho not de- 

gree, with Cicero and Demoſthenes. Again, 

be days, that the great diſproportion 
e between long and ſhort ſyllables in the 
&© northern languages made it impoſhble . 

te to think of eſtabliſhing quantity, c.“ 

In the firſt place, if there are long and 
ſhort ſyllables, -as he here allows, there | 
quantity exiſts of courſe. | For in what 1 
elſe, but in the ſhortneſs and length of |- 

ſounds quantity conſiſts, I own I neither 

know nor can conceive, But why talk of 

- © thinking to eſtabliſh quantity?“ He here 
writes, as if language and its pronuncia- 
tion were eſtabliſhed, like civil inſtitutions, 
Bo by publick laws and decrees. Pronuncia- 
tion is originally eſtabliſhed in all places 
1 © accidentally by the ear, to which the or- 
2p Hanne gans of ſpeech, without mens thought or 
attention, modulate and adapt their founds, 

8 1 are apt indeed to ſay, that the autho- 
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rity of ſuch or ſuch an ancient writer 
eſtabliſhes the quantity of ſuch a word: 
and ſo it does to us, who cannot perhaps 


go farther back for it. But this authority 


did not really ſettle it at the time he 
wrote : the actual pronunciation of his 
countrymen had before determined ir, and 
recommended it to the writer's ear ; from 
whence he adopted it; and accordingly 
uſed the ſyllable with that meafure of 
ſound, which he found affigned to it in 
common ſpeech, If, when Virgil uſed 


che firſt ſyllable of Sinus ſhort, his coun- 
trymen at the ſame time had lengthened _. 


the ſound of it, he would not only not 
have ſucceeded in eſtabliſhing his own. 
quantity, but by refuſing to conform to 
the publick ear in this and the like in- 
ſtances, would have raiſed a diſguſt againſt 
his writings, which muſt probably have 
ſtifled them in their birth. For, as Scali- 
ger well obſerves, © Quis neſcit à pueris 
e ſermonem ortum, ſui uſum agreſtibus 
«< przbuiſſe? quem, ad eum modum ac- 


„ ceptum, in alias diſtorquere leges, 


« etiam ſapientibus religio fuit. Quare 
e his 


his ita poſitis ad pedum naturam et 


e genera accedendum eſt.” (Scalig. de pe- 
dum gener. in Poet. lib. ii.) Quantity there- 
fore depends on nothing but the common 
actual pronunciation ; not eon the authority 
of a writer, not on rules: for it is ante- 
cedent to them. Ante enim carmen 
ortum eſt, quam obſervatio carminis *. 


It may be indeed afterwards, as it has 


been, reduced to rules; but thoſe rule; 


again relate not to the general pronun- 


ciation of all languages. Many of them 
may have a difterent manner of their own, 
on which difference particular rules may 
be formed for them, as particular ones had 
been formed for others. This is the ſtate 
of the caſe between the quantity of ancient 


and modern languages, and the rules re- 
ſpecting it; which rules muſt always be 


conſidered as following, not leading the 
pronunciation of any language. But ſcho- 
lars often talk of ſpeech, as tho' it were 


formed by ſcholars. Whereas it was 


formed in every country long before ſcho- 
jars remarked it. And when they do make 
Quinct. lib, ix. e. 4: | | 
| their 


4 
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their remarks on it, they muſt take it as 
they find it. The queſtion always in this 
caſe is, not, what could or ſhould be, but 
What is. And thus in regard to quantity; 
when a German can precipitate his voice 
over four or five conſonants without length- 
ening the ſound of the preceding vowel, 
where a Greek or Roman'voice would be 
retarded by only two; it is abſurd to ſay, 
chis German has not a natural quantity. 
It is a natural one, formed as much by 
the nature of his organs and ſenſes, as that 
of the Greeks and Romans by theirs. But 
many men call that only © natural and 
rational“ which is agreeable to their own 
nature and partial way of thinking. Thus 
an African thinks a white complexion un- 
natural, and milliens of Europeans think 
a back one ſo: whereas both are natural, 
in 4 limited peculiar ſenſe, A thing may 
be natural without being 'univerſal. 
Chineſe or Muſcovite has the fame perf to 
call his particular pronunciation a natural 
one, as Dr. G has to call the Greek and 
Roman by that name. When therefore 
he ſays chat natural quantity” is exclud- 
| * G 2 ed 


La. x -BSSA You) 
ed from hs northern languages, he can 


mean only a particular kind of quantity 
reducible to his own Greek and Latin 


rules of it. But every language doth, be- 


yond all doubt, eſtabliſh a difference be- 


tween ſyllables, making ſome long and 


others ſhort, and conſequently hath a na- 


tural quantity, which is one ſource. of 


whatever W it hath,” 


5 will not deny, that hs hand is _ 
greater number of vowels in a language, . 
there will be more harmony. Homer's 


ne Nele, Or "Herodotus 5 zi, where out 


of ſeven letters there are five ſyllables and 
ſix vowels, is certainly infinicely ſuperior | 


in ſweetneſs to Grotzky, where in the 
ſame number of letters there are but two 
vowels and two ſyllables. | Bur yet there 


is quantity in Grotzky : there may be 
quantity with little harmony, and indeed 


with ſcarce any at all: for mere quantity, 
conſiſting i in general of only tuo meaſures, 
hath not in itſelf ſufficient variety to be 
the foundation of much harmony, as will 
be fully f ſhewn | in eee ie Y ba 
O H A P. 
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The, metre of the Engliſh e The 


Linds of it. Why no Hexameters. The + 
difference between metre and rythm. In 


what the pronunciation of the Egle, 
Welch, and 750, differs. 


IF then quantity is not excluded * 
L our language, and the Engliſh, as well 

as Greek and Latin, metre is regulated 
buy it ; a queſtion may ariſe, why cannot 
Il our language be adapted to the old He- 
Fg meaſure, | conſiſting. of Dactyls and 

Spondees, as it is ſhewn by Dr. Bentley 
to admit the lambic, Trochaic, and ſome 
others. Our common Epic, en is Tri- 
ſneter lambic Brachycatalectic: 


= An boneſt mans In the noble work [ #6. 
= 3s Et ip- |] 56 Roma * Vi ribus, 5 
: Ns ape her i 41 =apothey © ber, deren. | 
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| And —— Engi Iambic 
is in the quality of its feet, tho” not in 
T number, 


o 
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number, like that of the Greeks and Ro- 


mans, admitting likewiſe, as © they do, 
Dactyls and Spondees. But there is ohe 


particularity in our Iambic, in which it 


differs very much from that of the ancients. 
It is well known that they never admitted 
a Trochee into their Jambics; according 
to them o Ta. Gre ad INE. 
But in the Englifh the Trochee placed at 


the beginning of an lambic verſe gives it 


„ apa? ark 1 at 


3 
4 1 
Wg ph W {'s roſe 3 in una pain. | | 


} w » 


This plating effect of the Trochee Mr. 


Pope, beyond all other Engliſh poets, 
ſeems ſenſible of, and has Sec 
uſed it oftener than any of them. He 
has likewiſe introduced it on particular 


occafions with great fucceſs, in the middle 


as well 2s beginning of his verſe, and even 
at the end of a ſentence, | 


Famping, high ver tbe HGrubs of the rough 


ground 
, tbe clatt ring cars, and 125 ard axle: 


bound. = 3 
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On all ſides round the foreſt burls Ber oaks x17 
Eads. | 


The bedhry of the Trochees in theſe 
places is too obvious to need pointing out. 


In general that nervous ſpringineſs and 


elaſticity, (if I may ſo expreſs it) ſo very' 
obſervable in his metre, is often owing 


chiefly to a Trochee beginning his line : 


Great In the earth, as in the ethereal frame; 
 Warms in the ſun, refreſhes in the breeze, 
Glows in the ſtars, ana bloſſoms in the trees, 
Lives thro , a life, extends through all extent, 


— 


Breaths ' in an 1 informs our mortal part, 
As full as perfect in a hair as heart, 


The weakeſt line among theſe, in point 
of verſification, is the laſt, beginning with 


a pure lambic. 


The compaſs of our long Heroic verſe 
is but narrow. A Latin or Greek Epic 


of twenty four times. A Latin or Greek 
Jambic, if pure, of eighteen times. But 


K the long Engliſh Heroic, if it conſiſts of 


pure 


P $07: oÞ. 
pure Iambics, has but fifteen times. So | 
that it is, for this reaſon among others, 4 

extremely difficult for an Engliſh poet to 
tranſlate fully any number of Latin or 
Greek verſes into a like number of Engliſh 
ones. | 


But to reſume our queſtion. If the 
Engliſh admits the Iambic, why not the 
Dactylic and Spondeic metre? The reaſon 
ſeems to be this, that there are not many 
dactyls in our language, and hardly any 
ſpondees, I mean, ſcarce ever two ſylla- 
bles, next to each other in the ſame word, 
both long alike, as they frequently are in 
Greek and Latin. In general our language 
is Iambic and Trochaic, our diſyllable ſub- 
ſtantives being for the moſt part Trochaic, 
and our verbs lambic; as in the ſubſtan- 
tives, present, object, projed?, absnt, con- 
e, condi, deſeint, mildni/s; in the 
verbs, present, objett, projets, absent, cön- 
teft, condutt, de(cant, maintain. Some 
polyſyllables are indeed dactylic: but in 
moſt words of more than two ſyllables 
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- the ward, when divided, reſolve icſelf | 


into an lambic or Trochaie foot, "as 


 refi| ner, or, re | Finer. This tendency 


of our 535 to Iambic and Trochaic 


meaſure. hath inſenſibly made it run fo 
. much into verſes of that kind, and ren- 
dered it incapable of bending to the an- 
cient Heroic metre; which was the reaſon 5 


of Sir Philip Sydney's miſcarriage in at- 


tempting to introduce Engliſh Hexameters 


On the Greek and Latin plan, 


And Sydney" s verſe halts ill on Roman fee. 1 


This is confirmed by Dr. Bentley, who 


ſpeaks of the metra Dacsylica in relation to 


our own language, as a kind, guod patria 
lingua non recipit. By this means our 


language is deprived of that kind of me- 
tre, which is of all others the moſt noble 


and ſolemn, according to. what Longinus 


truly ſays of the Saxivanwy plugs, eu) E 


, 6 a 4 
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Notwithſtanding the confidence, with 


which i is often affirmed, that the En- 
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8 metre depends on accent and not on 
quantity, which I have endeavoured to 


refute; and tho? | have ſeemed to allow 
that accent jointly with quantity doth di- 


rect it; yet I cannot help thinking, that 
the eſſence of it is founded in guantity 
alone, And to this I am induced by the 
following fact: Let a Scorchman take 
ſome verſes of any of our poets, as theſe, 


All Fuman things are züubject to decay, 
Aud when fate Summons, monarchs muſe obey. 


He wil pronounce them with the accent 
tranſpoſed thus, | 


All baman things are Subjeft to decay, 
And when "ina SUMMONS, monarchs muſt obey. 


Now, tho' he a alters the tones, and trans- 
fers the acute from the beginning to the 
end of words, yet In this pronunciation 
the metre ſtill eſſentially ſubſiſts, becauſe 
founded in quantity, which is not vio- 
lated by him. Did the metre depend on ac- 
cent, it would be neceſſarily diſturbed and 


deſtroyed by his tranſpoſition of that accent. 
Metre 
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Metre depends on quantity alone: 
Rythm, which is a more complex and 
comprehenſive term, is (according to the 
true account of it given by Bacchus, the 
old muſical writer and follower of Ari/to- 
xenus) conſtituted and compounded of 
accent and quantity together. Any perſon 
will ſee in an inſtant the difference be- 


' tween rythm and metre, upon reading this 


line, 


&< Tal: concidif impiger ictus vulnere 
Cæſar. 


The metre here is accurate and good, but 
the rythm, which is the reſult of the 
whole, is very bad: becauſe, tho' the 
times are right, the tones are wrong and 
placed improperly. © Neque vero tam 
© ſunt intuendi pedes, quam univerſa com- 
* prehenſio.“ Quinct. ix. 4. I never yet 


have any where met with a more intelligi- 


ble account of poetical or oratorical Pubyo; 


or numerus, than in Scaliger's Poetics ; 


who thus explains it. Oritur ex par- 
85 tium quantitate, qualitate, diſpoſitione. 
H.2 * © Quantitas 
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& Quantitas duplex, in corpore et in tem- 
e pore: corpus appello dictionis extenſio- 
nem, tempus tractum pronunciationis. 
« Qualitas in tenore et in ſono: tenorem 
“ intelligo elaticnem vocis aut depreſſio- 
e nem, ſonum acris verberationem qualem- 
«© cunque. Diſpoſitio comprehendit lo- 


« cum, firum, ordinem. Quod ambigua 


« voce dixerunt zumerum veteres nobis 
ec liceat) ca, Orem appellemus Eſt quippe 
* numetus in oratione concentus quidam.“ 
ib. iv. 44 The reader may ſee this 


farther explained by Scaliger, with great 


diſcernment and ſubtlety, in his ſecond 


book of the Poetics, ch. 2. wherein he. 


thews, how 7rythm comprehends metre, 
and ought to direct it. Ariſtotle, with his 
< uſual brevity, ſays the fame in his Poetics, 


where having mentioned the difference of 


letters ! In Sagurny 5 Wan, X, Une 2 22 
ri, Ti 45 X, SUA. 9 Begonia 2 TY lee 
obſer ves On theſe, Weg 2 * nag 65 
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Marius Viclorinus, in his account of | 


en, follows Ariſtotle. . « Before (fays 
* he) 
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« he) I begin to conſider feet, I muſt ſay 


« a few words on the nature of rythm: 


« the ſource of which is to be found in 


e the elevation and depreſſion of ſound : 
« for rythm is a quick combination of 


« feet and times, diverſified by Arſis and 


% Theſis.” And in another place he ſays: 


« Afriſtoxenus declares, that mere times, 


« time is common to rythm, and Arryth. 


© mia or diſſonance. Wherefore, if they 


e are properly put together, they form 
e rythm ; if otherwiſe, diſſonance *,” TI 
have grounded this diſtinction of metre and 
rythm on the beſt authority, to mark out 


the real and exact difference in the ſenſe 


of rwo terms, which are very frequently 
uſed as ſynonymous and convertible, 


* © Priuſquam pedum diſputationem agorediar, de 
* Rythmi conditione pauca dicam : cujus Origo de Arft 
et Theſi manare dignoſcitur. Nam Rythmus eſt pe- 


„ any how compounded together, will 
„ not make rythm. A compoſition of 


dum temporumque junctura velox, diviſa in Arſi et 
„ 'Thefi.” © Arifoxenus autem ait, non omni modo inter 
e compoſita tempora Rythmum facere. Nam coiĩtus 


* Temporis communis eſt Rythmo et Arrythmiz. unde 


ſi apta congruant ſpatia, Rythmum faciunt : f contra, 


% 'Arrythmiam.” Artis Grammat, lib, i. 
: * i . f 
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tho truly as diſtinct as any two in the an- 
cient languages. . 


In regard to the difference of manner in 
the pronunciation of our own language 
among thoſe different nations which uſe it, 
it may be ſtated thus: 


The Engliſh join the acute and long 
time together, as in 77 7p5rance. 


The Scotch obſerve our quantity, and 
alter our accent: 7#mperdnce.. 


The Iriſb obſerve our quantity and ac- 
cent too, but with a greater degree of ſpi- 
rit gr emphaſis, which Scaliger calls affiat:o 
in latitudine, giving to moſt ſyllables an 
aſpiration: 77'mperance. 


The Welch keep our quantity, and alter 
the accent, with a-manner of voice, which 
Cicero calls aſpera, fracta, ſea, flexo ſons : 

\ gem[pe\rance, 


Nor 
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Nor need we wonder, that in the dif- 
ferent provinces and kingdoms where our 


language Js uſed, there ſhould be a varia- 


tion in the tones, tho' there be none in the 
{yllables themſelves, or their quantity. The 
ſame exactly was the caſe of the Greek 
tongue in different countries. The Afiatic 
Greeks in uſing the very ſame word and 
quantity with the Attics, pronounced it 
with a different ſpirit and accent: What 


an Artic called is, an olian did legeus, 


what the former did 20, the latter EY Ws 
And that I do not advance this inconſide- 
rately, or take it upon truſt from the 
books of modern Greek teachers, or from 
our preſent accentual marks, will be plain- 
ly ſhewn in the next chapter. The ſame © 
general adherence to words and quantity, 

and particular variation of tone and ſpirit 
is certainly obſervable in the uſe of our 
own language now; the manner of pro- 
nunciation hong the Scotch, Welch, and 
people in the weit of England, .being oxy- 


tone, that of the E ngliſh and Iriſh bary- 


tone, the former carrying the accent for- 
"wm 
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ward to the end of words, the latter draw- 
ing it backwards towards the beginning. 


In this method of conſidering pronuncia- 
tion I have followed Sir Fohn Cheke's di- 
rection: whoſe words on this head are re- 
_ markable, declaring, © that the nature 
of ancient pronunciation is not ſo ab- 
&« ſtruſe, as not to be capable of being ex- 
* plained, and even illuſtrated in writing: 


„ nor by any means ſo difficult and intri- 
© cate, as not to lie open and obvious, if a 
“ ſcholar would apply it to his own lan- 
« guage; nor yet at the ſame time ſo unſer- 
“ viceable and fruitleſs, as not to afford 


* him the means of eaſily diſcovering and 
« marking. out the traces of ancient elo- 
quence *.” | 


The conſequence drawn from the pecu- 
liarity of joining the acute with a long 
time, in pronouncing our own language, 


* Pronunciationis ratio non tam abdita et recondita 
eſt, quin oratione non modo doceri, ſed illuſtrari pofht : 
reque tam difficilis aut aſpera, quin facilem ingreſſum 
et facilem viam habeat, ſi quis eruditus eam ad vernacu- 
lam linguam transferat: neque tam inutilis aut infructu- 
oſa, quin magnum antiquæ eloquentiæ in ea et gravita- 
tis veſtigium facile cernat. Epiſt. ad Steph. Epiſc. E . 
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{hall be conſidered by me afterwards, as 
they affect our pronunciation of Latin and 


Greek, and have not, as far as I know, 
been hicherco obſerved. 
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HA 


On the accent of the Romans, The agree- 


ment of the Latin accent and dialect with 
the Aolic. An argument drawn from 
thence in favour of our preſent Greek ac- 
centuation. The difference between the 
Roman Apex, and accentual mark. 


AHA the Romans had a regular 

accent, thar is, uſed a particular 
elevation and depreſſion of voice on certain 
ſyllables, diſtin&t from the prolongation 
of it, is evident, not only from the nature 
of things and neceſſity of the human voice, 
but likewiſe as a fact, is clear from what 
will have greater weight with many per- 
ſons ; 1 mean, from the fulleſt and moſt 


undoubted authority. Not to trouble the 


1 reader 


E 
reader with numberleſs and needleſs teſti- 
monies, 1 ſhall inſiſt chiefly on Cicero and 
Quinctilian, who will doubtleſs be allow- 
ed to have been accurately acquainted 
with the niceties of their own language, 
which in their writings they had frequent- 
ly occaſion to diſcuſs. Cicero in ſeveral 
paſſages, ſome of which are cited above, 
expreſly ſpeaks of this thing. as well 
known and obſerved by his countrymen. 
The word accentus was not perhaps known 
in his time: but I am here ſpeaking of 
the thing; and that certainly was. As 
the word was afterwards uſed in Quincti- 


{ian's time X. 
This 


*Quæcunque ſyllaba, ſim̃pliciter in pronunciando 
paulum intendebatur, illa dicebatur acui, et acutum ha- 
bere accentum, cujus nota fuit lincola ab ſiniſtra parte, 
unde ſcribimus, ſeſe erigens. Reliquz ſy labæ, quæ re- 
miſſius pronunciabantur, credebantur habere gravem ac- 
centum, quaſi in guttur ſubſidentem, et proinde ejus 
nota fuit lineola ab finiſtra parte ſeſe demittens. Notis 
quidem iſtis veteres non reperiuntur uſi, ſed tamen ſonos 
ipſos, prout vel intendebantur vel remittebantur, iſtis 
appellationibus diſtinxerunt. Perizontus ad Sandtii Miner, 
lib i“ cap. 3 | 
Ihe reader will, I doubt not. be pleaſed with what 

Scaliger ſays on this head *© Gravem appellarunt, ab 
„ inſtrumentis ſcilicet vocis : propterea quod in Kuttur 
aut pectus eam demitteremus. Alteram autem prio- 


rem illam ab effeQu potius nominarunt acutam : ferit 
enim 
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This author not only mentions the Ro- 
man accents occaſionally, but treats parti- 
cularly of them, and lays down thoſe rules, 
by which they were regulated among his 
countrymen in their pronunciation. As [ 
ſhall hereafter refer ro theſe rules, when 
I come to conlider our modern pronun- 
ciation of the Latin language, I will ex- 
tract the principal ones from his book of 
inſtitutions, and ſet them before the reader. 
That author, having ſaid that the accent 
was never carried back beyond the third 
ſyllable, then ſhews in what manner ir 
was placed on thoſe three, to which it 
was confined. 


In PoLYSYLLABLES, — 
The penultimate, if it be long, will have 


© enim aures, quarum viribus objecta eſt. Evenit autem 
© ut duz ſyllabæ inter ſe concurrerent, quarum prior ha- 
e beret acutum, altera gravem : quare ez cum coaleſce- 
* rent, concreverunt in unum etiam ipſi apices fic, *. 
quem Græci cum TexoToy.ey dixerunt, abuſi ſunt 
'* licentia inventionis: neque enim circumtractus fuit, 
* ſed ourre wer, rectius nominaſſent. Noſtri quoque 
* circumilexum cum appellarunt, ad celeritatem potius 
** pingentis manus reſpexere, quæ unico motu virgulam 
** arcuatam fecit. angulo dempto, fic, *.” De caufis 
ling. Lat. lib. ii. cap. 53. 
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either an acute or circumflex : as contem- 
nit, oritor, If the penultimate be ſhort, 
the antepenultimate will have an acute: 
as maximus, dnimus, legeres, perlegeres. 
** Triam porro [ſyllabarum] de quibus 
* loquor, media longa, aut acuta aut flexa 
5 erit: eodem loco brevis utique grevem 
** habebit ſonum, ideoque poſitam ante 
* ſe, id eſt ab ultima tertiam, acuet.?” 


In DISSYLLABLES, 


The penultimate will be always acuted: 
as mignus, bonis, legas, «mas. (This does 
not exclude the circumfiex, which always 
contains an acute, and ſeems to have fallen 
on penultimates long by nature, with the 
laſt ſhort : as pima, pura) © Eſt in omni 
voce acuta, ſed nunquam plus una: nec 
« ultima unquam: ideoque in difſyllabis 
« prior. Praterea nunquam in eadem 
e flexa et a6wa, quoniam eadem flexa ex 
* acuta; itaque | neutra claudet vocem 
« Latnam.” 


In MoNoSYLLABLES, 
The ſingle fi Hable will be acuted or cir- 


* as quod, qubs — acuted, 
if 
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if ſhort, or long only by poſition; and 
circumflexed, if long by nature, as dens, 
mos) Ea vero que ſunt ſyllabæ unius, 
« erunt acuta aut flexa, ne fir aliqua vox 
te fine acuta.” Quinct. lib. i. c. 5. Theſe 
rules of Quinctilian are compriſed in a 
clear and conciſe manner within four 
Hexameters by Franciſcus Sanctius: 


Accentum in ſe i pſa 9 dictio 
HPeonit. 
Exacuit ſedem diſſyllabon omne priorem. 
Ex tribus, exlollit ne n Cure 
zac 
Extollit ſeipſam quando eft ena 
ge. 


My expollcion of Quinctilian is con- 
firmed by Diomedes in his ſecond book, 
and by Priſcian in his treatiſe on the Latin 
accent: both of whom comment very 
fully and diſtinctly on theſe rules of Qyrnc- 


tilian. 


I cannot here omit taking notice of a 
great impropriety in the uſe of circumflex 
_ and 


a 1 r - \ 
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rr 
and acute marks in modern editions of 
Latin authors, in which we continually 


meet with: the marks of theſe accents on 
the laſt ſyllables, of words, as in adverbs. 


 doite, fers (this final grave mark being 


underſtood, according to grammarians, to 
have the power of. an acute) and oblique 
caſes of ſubſtantives, as mud, gradus, in 
direct oppoſition to Qincfilian s declara- 
tion here, that neither the acute nor cir- 
cumflex ever fall on the laſt ſyllable. 
There were ſome: perſons in his time who 


affected to depart from this rule, and 


would place the accent on the laſt ſyllable 
df ſome words, as fer? and the prepoſition 
circim, to diſtinguiſh the ſenſe of them 


from that of homonymous words. But 


this practice he cenſures as unneceſſary, 


and contrary to the genius of the Roman 


language, derived from the * Holian. 
The Aolians drew the accent back in many 


caſes, where the other Greeks did not. 


* Continet autem (Etymologia) in ſe multam eruditio- 
nem, five illa ex Gracis orta tractemus, quæ ſunt pluri- 
ma, præcipueque Aolica ratione, cui ef? fermo noſter femil 
fimus, declinata: five &c. Quinct. lib. i. c. 6. 
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Thus they altered the common futures of 


the fifth conjugation, as cp, e, which 
they made Gow, 7:Acw ; the circumflexed 
cerminations of the genitive caſes in f 


the firſt and ſecond declenſion they turned 
into æ : the circumflexed % in the infi- 
nitive of futures or ſecond aoriſts, into 


> 
t). 


This Edina of the Folic pronuncia- | 


tion from that of the reſt of Greece is re- 
marked not only by late grammarians, but 
by thoſe of a higher date and character. 
Joannes Grammaticus * mentions it ex- 
pteſly in his treatiſe wepi di Acxiwn, and 
gives inſtances of it in almoſt every page 


* FJoannes Grammaticus, and Corinthus tf draXix/wy 
publiſhed at the end of Laſcaris Grammar. ide Ns avTic 
551 Ts 9>uT IE Ioferg fu 15 pegty* Worry nARCe vor are 
Siaiee, mais. J di 479 Ts als, Sig. id ig d STe. d 
ag αν,ſD O ODννν n EN ut; Nu νννναν=ν BE - 


vos Qæ pv. 801 4 2 & A rel PTTL» CHEF) 9 79 aebeas 


T4 de JiotnnaCe, ofuTovws Ta? nul AtYOpueyds AUTH 
Bapurovigr tho f2 E%u0s x, Td meoonyopnd Beg. 
Ta % ante ups a ua; z2.1Yy00]% tis Ev, (YT Gig eis s- 
TAR ANAESTH, k Views, cp Opiveicy KGAEV ‚Z#̃ Aeg; 10 


likewiſe yeAgy YiAos, merdy Teva, opfev oploics X. 


Tey ypurng. SO oxyt ne participles become barytones 
, . . 

eMac pinto, veICuwuos vevojkay. Theſe inftances of the 
tranſpoſition of the olie tones are collected from diffe- 
rent parts of Jeanne, Grammaticus. 

| of 


FI 
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of his ** According to him to avoid 
a final circumflex or acute, the Folians 
would divide a monoſyllable in two, to 
gain a penultima for the acute, making 
alls and 4 die from is and Ibis» | Cori iN 
thus alſo in his book on the ſame ſubject 
obſerves the ſame; and then mentions par- 
ticulariy their not having a dual number, 
which peculiarity, he ſays, paſſed from 
| them to the Romans: 115 SuixonHs5 apt9 oi; 
8701 xen. aH, xaba 0 x; ot Pπι , 
r ov eg amoixot. But what is the cleareſt 
teſtimony of this Aolig peculiarity, and 

what even Vgſſius himſelf would admit, is, 
what Abollonius Alexahdrinus Dyſcolus (the 
old Greek grammarian mentioned before) 
hath obſerved in regard to that dialect, as 
it appears in ſome fragments of his work 
Publiſhed, by Rez721u5. & au) el 795 eyw. % 
99e lays he, Aloe Sago. SO again 
-Aiodels ẽ Gg. in another place for 
Vel but Or AH Aldo; ñ and for Els, 
Alois apps. 10 vuiey for vuay. for ogwy 
TH G@zicov *) Aldi Mp N Auges. There 
are, I believe, fifty other inſtances of the 
like kind in about ſixteen pages of this 
* | -follonius; 
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Apollonius; who is mentioned by Suidas, 
as having written on the dialects. This 
eminent grammarian, whoſe authority is 
very great with YVoſius, ſpeaks expreſly 
in another place of this very thing (Synt. 
| p- 12 .) at Wap Ale sd c ο⁰i d bolo- 
vun, c gr rl T9 N. It is 
needleſs after this to mention other writers; 
| . Sree de Urb. in LAaunis o SU To 
Aauais, To Js Adais AtoAios Bagorerety 
And Euſtathius, I 5 18. "Arpevs eu bela ce pc 
Advxic sun, 2 Bebapviorniaty ws Alo 
AloAiwv Ye iJtov To exguloveive Voſfius al- 
lows that from the time of Ariſtopbanes of 
Byzantium down to the age of Antoninus 
and Commodus, the accentuation uſed by 
the Greek grammarians was right, as ap- 
plied by Dionyſius Thrax, Apollonius Alex- 
andrinus and others: uſque ad tempora 
« Antonint et Commodi perſtitit antiqua 
„ op ole integra loquendi ratio.” Now 
we ſee this very Apollonius tells us that the 
olic pronunciation was barytone. When 
therefore I find Caninius, and all the other 
modern teachers of Greek making the 


ſame remark, I am not only certain that 
K their 


} 
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their doctrine as far as it reſpects the 


Aolic dialect, is right, but am by pre- 
ſumption ſtrongly induced to think that 
their other obſervations on accents are true 
likewiſe. 


Dr. G. ſeems to be aware of the ten- 
dency of this argument, drawn from the 
conformity of the Roman with the Folic 


0 dialect, and the agreement of both with 


the preſent ſyſtem of accents; and endea- 
vours ſtrangely to evade it, by ſuppoſing 
this method among the Molians of draw- 
ing back the accent was confined to the 
vulgar only among them. But what pri- 
vate reaſon he has for this ſingular ſuppo- 
ſition, lies not within the compaſs of my 
knowledge or conjecture. | 


I have conſulted many good. authors 
who treat of the Æolic diale&, and not 
a ſingle one takes the leaſt notice of this 
barytone pronunciation being reſtrained to 
the meaner ſort. And indeed it can hard- 
ly be ſuppoſed, there ſhould be this diffe- 
rence in placing che acute tone mong na- 


tives 
i 


Es 
4 


© 
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tives of the ſame country, let there be 


what diſtinction there will in their rank 
and fituation in life. The lower people 


do certainly in all places corrupt the true 
pronunciation of their language, but very 
ſeldom in the tones or times; the miſtake 
moſt commonly lying in the formation 
and articulation of their ſyllables; which 
is a very different thing from their modu- 
lation. When an illiterate ſervant ſays 
rwilight for Toilette, ſhe hath caught and 
pronounces the tone and time right, but 


miſtakes in the letters and compoſition of 


the ſyllables. There is therefore no rea- 
ſon from Dr. G's ſuppoſition to imagine 
that the old Latins did not derive the o- 
lie in all its purity from Greece. 


The hiſtory of the firſt introduction of 
the Greek tongue into Italy may be collect- 


ed from the three following lines of Dio- 


2 us * 3 - 


Tvppaval py b , em os TFT PAR te 
Aaoyu!, 
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Oi role e Ke 74 Boirtcn B Boles, 
Abrob. mae Guy ad ae Toppo. 


Euſtarbius in his commentary on this 
paſſage of Dionyſius v. 347 gives a ſhort 


hiſtory of theſe old Greek ſettlements in 
_ « Theſe people are called Tyrrhen:, 


(6 


cc 
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@ from Tyrrhenus a Lydian, the ſon of 
Atys, whom his father ſent out with a 

great number of followers in a time of 
extreme ſcarcity. From him the coun- 


try was called Tg Afterwards 


the Pelaſgi, removing from their own 
country for the ſame reaſon, came into 
Italy from Cyllene in Arcadia, under the 


conduct of one Evander, who, when 


Agamedes was ruler of Arcadia, comply- 
ing with the ſuggeſtions of his prophetic 
mother, and collecting a large num- 
ber of attendants ſer fail and arrived on 
the coaſt of Italy: where he built a for- 
treſs | which he called [aanarlwy from 
his own ſon Pallas; from whence to 
this day the Romans call all places that 
are the ſeats of princes, Ia Adr, ſup- 


preſſing the two liquids A and . He- 
rodotus 
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rodotus ſays that, before theſe Lydians 
« reached Etruria, the inhabitants of that 
« country were called 5uCcns;” which 
name was afterwards confined to a neigh- 
bouring tract, called Umbria There 
were afterwards other colonies of Pelaſgi 
ſettled in Italy: . Js 1{:acyo,, (lays 
 Euſtathins) * AtoAixo; wepi Tnv A,, ws 

Quotv Hr . A farther mixture of 
Greek was infuſed into the Roman tongue 
from thoſe Dorians, who ſettled in the 
ſouth-eaſt part of Italy, and diffęred not 
much 1 in dialect from the Æolians. 


Dion 185 Has purſued this abject. to a 
great length through the whole firſt book 
of his Roman antiquities, He begins his 
work with declaring, that he means to 
prove the Grecian origin of the Romans. 
I 75 yrapns EAdnvas Te s d 5 ericel gen- 
ö H. He then enumerates the ſe- 
veral migrations of Greeks in the early 
ages; and among them mentions that of 
the Lydians under Tyrrhenus; part of 
which ſtory however he ſuppoſes to be 
. — with fable. But the hiſtory of 


Evander's 


* 


Es SA, , on 
Evanders ſettlement he, on ſeveral ac. 
counts, believes to be true; and mentions 
particularly Evander's introducing the 
Greek letters into Italy, gabel EY 
vichy p10 v, S ,ẽEQe Anat The 
word Palatium is taken notice of by him, 
as derived from IjeaAzy|o. The Trojans 
themſelves, who came into Italy under 
Eneas, he ſays were of Greek extraction. 
And having thus gone through many hiſto- 
rical diſcuſſions, he concludes his firſt book 
with ſaying, that he has proved his point, 


0045 * Wo, aun amo ihn. 


What Auinctilian hath obſerved of his 
own language reſembling the ZEolic, is 
remarked by, other good Latin HY 
rians.  Priſcian i in his firſt book ſays, * 
3 tranſit in e, ut bonus bene, +: gens, 
% wes Pes, antiqui compes quaſi compos in 
& quo ᷑oles ſequimur.”, In another place 
* ponitur pro a, ut Kale pre Ag- 
e xAnmu;, in quo Roles ſequimur; illi 
enim wupais pro rwupas,. et pain pro 
© pxow dicunt.” Again: oi locum du- 
plicis obtinet conſonantis, ut Treja pro 

© Tpoin 5 
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> Tgoiz 3 in hoc quoque A oles ſequimur; 


« ficenim illi dividentes diphthongum v 


« oy pro xo dicunt.” In another 
place, E. dipthongo nunc non utimur, 


«ſed loco ejus in Græcis nominibus e vel 


Ex productas ponimus: et in priore ſe- 
« quimur Zoles: illi enim To Anobivn 


pro Anuoohea, et 7Tov pro gov. In 


like manner in another part, 60 Bovis, 
gquod ideo aſſumit genitivo v loco digam- 


ma quia Holes quoque ſolent inter 


& duas vocales ejuſdem dictionis digamma 
* ponere, quos in multis nos ſequimur, 
e Fi, ob, JaF@® Davus, Fo ovum, 


« Unde in nominativo quoque hujus no- 


% minis illos ſequimur. Nam et Zoles 
© et Dores g dicunt pro be, s dipthon- 
gyn in o longam vertentes, et quod hoc 
verum eſt oſtendunt epigrammata ve- 
{© tuſtiſſima, que literis antiquiſſimis ſcrip- 


ta in multis tripodibus legi, et maxime 


in tripode Apollinis qui eſt Conſtanti - 
1 nopoli, in loco quem Sec νοο vocant. 
e Sunt autem ſcripta fic Ayu:poFor, Aa- 
' b Pro Azox3wy *. Theſame writer 


* Priſe. lib, vi. p. 740. apud Putſchium. 
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having 


Sine te Seer, - . 
bs 8 bes 8 
ere 


5 7 | 
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having mentioned a peculiar deviation in 
the Roman accent from the general rules, 
 fays, necnon oles, contra conſuetudi- 
« nem ſuam, idem facere. But this 
agreement between the olic and Roman 
dialect was obſerved long before even 
Quinctilian's time, by a man, who certain. 
ly underſtood both the Greek and Latin 
languages very well, Dionyſius of Halicar- 
naſſus 5 who lays *« the Romans uſe a lan- 
« guage not quite barbarous, nor yet 
TY purely . Grecian, but mixed and com: 
1 pounded of bock, 7s 1 1 f Al, 


But even if the agreement of che Folic 
and Roman diale& had not been fo ex- 
preſsly mentioned by Dianyſius, Quinctiſiun, 
Priſcian, and others: and they had only 

ſaid in general, that the Latin was of 
Greek original; we yet might have been 
certain, that the Æolic was the mother 
language, from ſome other peculiarities 
in the Roman tongue, beſide that of the 
accent, In the Latin alphabet there arc 


* Antiq. Roman, lib, i. ad finem. 


two 
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two letters, || F and the conſonant V, which 
are not in the Artic, and yet are in the 
old Pelaſgic and & Zolic, as mentioned by 
Dionyſius and Quinctilian. That letter V 
of the Romans (the power of which is the 


ſame with that of our W) reſembles in 


nature, tio“ not in form, the ᷑olic di- 


gamma or vau: which having a ſoft. 
open ſound could not be expreſſed by the 


other Greeks; who, when they attempted 
it, either changed it into a ſimple aſpira- 


tion, or ſounded it like , and deſtroyed 
it's true nature. Ihe Roman F * was the 


o with- 


Tas Nec inutiliter Claudius olicam illam ad hos uſus 


F literam adjecerat.” Yn&.1i. 7. It is plain the 
| Romans had the power and ſound of this letter, before 

Claudius added it to the Latin alphabet. As in Engliſh 
we have the ſound of the W, where we uſe not the cha- 


racter: the word one we pronounce as if it was wore. 
Z 9 Apollon. Dyfc. apud Reitxium, Wee 71 ehey. Eats 


371 9 To AloAinov Aly wpd, THis ͤ xm T0 1e re -. 


Tov. Teoovepnoav, xals it at and cwvievros GN, 

2 — e x * bl ® - 
Saguvorrat. 'Anutics' woe Jer unden Ont A ALTE 
dee Feber. The ſame eminent grammarian again: 


tp This Os' Algheg wire Ts F TAwmranalgdy' narh 


Ta! Taal Y . Tov Fey maids xahs Sangy* Q 


' *Annprr Y He alonicus gnoiv Th Fin H,, | 
*The figure of the Roman F being not unlike that of 


the olic F hath betrayed ſome perſons into an erroneous 
_ that the powers of theſe two characters were 
alike; which was by no means the caſe. It is the Ro- 


L man 


7 
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© without the aſpirate : and this letter too 


the common Greeks could not pronounce; 
„ concerning 


man V, not the F, that correſponds with the digamma. 
V loco conſonantis poſita (ſays Priſcian, lib. 1.) ean- 
« dem prorſus in omnibus vim habuit apud Latinos, 
* quam apud Zoles digamma F.“ The Roman F was 
a different letter, approaching nearer in its nature to the 
Greek o, nor yet like that (as ſome perſons have ima- 
gined. and among them Saimaſius) being itſelf without 
aſpiration. When the Romans expreſſed the Greek &, 
they did it by Ph, And tho' we ſound the initial con- 
ſonants of forum, and philo/ophia alike, the Romans did 
not, phi having an aſpiration, and fo none, This dif- 
ference is clearly expreſſed by Terentianus Maurus: © we 
(ſays he) | | | 
Si quando Græcum ꝙ neceſſe eſt exprimi, 
P et H ſimul ſolemus, non Latinam hanc (F) ponere: 
« Cujus a Grzca recedit lenis atque hebes ſonus.? 
The ᷑Æolic digamma bearing ſome reſemblance in figure 
to the other Greek letters T, T, I, II, hath occaſioned 
many miſtakes in He/jchius, as is obſerved by Dr. Taylor 
in his Lectiones Lyſiacæ, and Albertus on Hejychins. Mr. 
Dames hath in his Mi/cell. Critic. p. 181, 182. collected 
ſeveral words into which the / hath crept inſtead of F; 
and by an ingenious conjecture adds another to the liſt, 
„ Ve which he ſuppoſes ſhould be H gent, 
from whence Homer's sFacoaTo, commonly read ado- 
oa70 The figure of this letter is thus deſcribed by Dio- 
ny/ius, © this was like a double yy formed by two hori- 
% zontal lines added to a perpendicular one, Tz70 
I" iv earep veiuye Sir[zis cnt wiay u ehny 674 yuprr 
rov rA. Antiq. Rom. lib. i. 5 
The fimilar forms of letters (tho? the lines that com- 
poſe them, conſidering their ſmallneſs, ſeem vartouſly 
modified to as great a degree of diverſity, as human wit 
and ſagacity could poſſibly carry them) have yet, it is 
well - known, miſerably corrupted the text of ancient 


books. The likeneſs between the ſmall Roman - and : 
| 0 : hath, 
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concerning which * Nuinctilian mentions 
a particular fact of Cicero, who in pleading 
for Fundanius, laughed at a Greek, who 
was brought into court as a witneſs, for 
not being able to pronounce the word 
Fundanius, and uſing a © inſtead of the 
initial F. The Zolians, we are told by 
the oldeſt and beſt + grammarians, did in 
general avoid aſpiration, uſing in many 

_ caſes the digamma, where the other Greeks 
did an initial N And indeed their 


—. I believe, corrupted the N paſſage of 
Virgil, in his naval games : 

 Hic wiridem J#Eneas frondenti ex ilice metam 

Conſtituit, ſignum nautis, pater, unde reverti 

Scirent, et longos ubi circumflectere curſus. 

The conſtruction here by pater being inſerted, as it is 
in the ſecond line, is embaraſſed in a manner unknown 
to Virgil : the ſenſe of it is unneceſſary, if not abſurd : 
when it is Jo oined in conſtruction with Æneas in the other 
parts of the poem, it is generally cloſe in poſition like- 
wiſe : Tum pater AHneas: at pater AEneas, &c. on which 
account I believe our common reading not to be Y7rgs/"s, 
and that he wrote it thus. 
Hic wiridem /Eneas frondenti ex ilice metam 
Conſtituit; fignum nautis patet, unde rewerti 
Scirent et longos ubi circumflectere curſus. 
* Contra Græci aſpirare ſolent : ut pro Fundanis 
Cicero teſtem, qui primam ejus literam dicere non poſſit, 
irridet. lib. i. c. 4. 

t AAA *Exanes Mͤ U ν,,iñʃ govieyTa. ADN 
Ne vHa was. Apollon. Synt. p- 44. 9 ol Al. 
Euſtath. p- 27. 
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digamma in figure was like che old Greek 
aſpirate P. This is obſerved by Terentia- 
nus Maurus in the two following Tro- 
chaics, | 


Nominum multa inchoata literis vocalibus 
Uſus Æolicus reformat et Digammon pre- 


Acit. 


He then exemplifies this in particular words. 
What an Attic called EAhn, they did Fe- 


Arn, See. they called F:omeS-, from 
whence the Roman veſperus; and the 
ſame in many other inſtances. Now we 
are told by 24ind#ilian that the old Latins 
likewiſe avoided aſpiration : hordeum by 
them was called fordeum. In regard to 
the letter H, he ſays in general, © parciſſi- 
« me ea veteres uſi etiam in vocalibus, 
% cum ædos [non hedos] ircoſque [non 
e hircos] dicebant. Diu deinde ſervatum, 
ne conſonantibus aſpiretur, ut in Graccis 
* et friumpis.“ Thus in many Latin 
words of Greek derivation, either the aſ- 
piration is entirely left out, as in cano from 
I HIvw 3 fero from epo, ama from nun; 

or 


— 
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or turned into a V as veneti from sverot, 
veſta from sανα, or changed into an 8, as 

tan, ſyſoa; bree, ſuper; s, ſui; #5, ſex; zu- 

ra, ſeptem. Sometimes this digamma Was 

prefixed to vowels not aſpirated: ſome are 
mentioned in Oionyſtus's firſt book of Ro- 

man Antiquities: as Fats, Fon, 4 

Fang, *% worAa Tolxirz, Sometimes, as 

is obſerved above by Priſcian, in the mid- 
dle of words, as & F, Fi, F.: and 

by chis interpoſition of the digamma in the 

middle, Nr. Dawes ſolves many ditficul- 
ties in Homer's metre, by intercing it in 
ſuch words as Fo, «Fog, Ja Fig, J Fa, 

4 FG, and * many others. In this man- 

ner it paſſed into the Latin language, 


from 


7 * Mr. Dawes hath conſidered the digamma in regard | 
to the Greek metre, which he has very well corrected by 
the application of this letter. Not ſatisked with Dr. 
Clarke's account of the vowels in is. , and juch 
words, he gives his own explication: “ Nee iſtiuſmod ie 
** vocales natura breves eſſe ſtatuimus, iis autem ſubjici 
** oportere conlonantem V. Hac utique inter duas vo- 
© cales intercedens in diverſis pro arbitrio ſyllabis en un- 
ciari poteſt. Verbi utique uw: priorem pro libitu 
* conſtituere licebit vel . vel auw : fi a vocali elauda- 
** tur Au. we, non poterit non corripi: fin a conſonante 
* AuWe-w, edm ſimul ac pronunciaris, ea erit oris figura- 
tio, ut ante ſequentem vocalem w neceifario fit efferen- 
da. Futurum vero auwg in ſyllabas ita ſecari nequit 
| e ö ce ut 


OY 
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from Fo, vicus, from AFG, divus, 


F e, dinum. Ape. F. ay Archi- 
Feidw, Video... —_ 

Fin, veſtis. = "AiFoy, vum. 
F. ne, Ver. Pe. viſcus. 
Foy, viola. Na Fos, navis. 
Fis, vis. 1.4 Ag Fos, arbum- 
Fe, vulgus. 


The termination of the firſt declenſion 
in @ paſſed from the Folic to the Roman 
tongue: as i, won's, from whence 
poeta, athleta, cometa, planeta, &c. We 
are ſometimes told that this nominative in 
Homer is Macedonic; they might as well 
ſay it was Perſic. Homer uſes it not mere- 
ly for the convenience of his verſe, as in 
i Nag, but likewiſe in other places, 


e ut priorem corripiat.” p. 165. This doctrine of Mr. 
Dawes I am much inclined to'believe, becauſe it agrees 
ſo well with Priſcian's account of V. being inferted in 
the middle of the perfect tenſes of the third and fourth 
Latin conjugation, and making the preceding vowel 
long, which would otherwiſe be ſhort, as cufpivi, cupli; 
audiweram, audieram. And in this manner we muſt, I 
ſuppoſe, underſtand the following obſervation of Varro 
on the words pluit et luit. quidam reprehendunt, quod 
* pluit et luit dicamus in præſenti tempore. Falluntur: 
« nam eſt, ac putant, aliter. quod in præteritis 4 dici- 
* mus longum, in puæſenti breye.“ -So that it was pro- 


F 


bably pronounced as pluit in the preſent, as pluvit in the 


preterit. Varro lib, viii. de ling. Lat. | 
| 5 . where 


» 
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where the termination æ would ſtand as 
well, un ieee Ziv, wean. Zeus. If 
Homer was an * Holian (as there is the 
greateſt reaſon to think he was) and ſpent 
a great part of his life in his own country, 
tho' he did travel indeed and viſit many 
parts of Greece; why ſhould we not ſup- 
poſe that in his writings he uſed principally 

the language of Folia? Thoſe olic va- 
riations, which are mentioned by Apollo. 
nius and other good grammarians, ſuch as 
the reſolution of circumflexed vowels to 
bring the acute backwards, and others re- 
marked above, are found in every page, 
and almoſt every line of his writings. In 
them there is certainly a mixture of other 
Greek, which it is natural to imagine he 

inſenfibly transfuſed into his original Æo- 
lic by his travels. But the principles, and 
ſlamina (if 1 may fo call them) of his lan- 


* Or J iv Aloaevs *Ounypog———dInaot Ss ν iy 
Tolgd's Toig into wv, Ti Ales d Tois vb Tols T 
xe. ” 8 2 

Ka 7e d in} *g 0 y, ini d” ailora dy- 

„ AeCr Ve de mag aur tov TepTuConm Ni. 
Alon Erg Zo j0v08 TH TTAGY XN N Fils oGehav o- 
lu, of e ANN EMA et Teray* # Vee oropedbuoty 
ol Aldi; 74 , imme Herod. vit. Hom, ſub finem. 
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guage are, 1 make not the leaſt doubt, 
Folic. And that | Tonico-Poetic dialect, 
which is ſo frequently attributed to . 
is in truth nothing but the vernacular 
tongue of his own native land. It may 
perhaps be a queſtion, whether the Ionic 
rejection of the augment in verbs is not 
Folic too, and fra thence paſſed to the 
Romans; who in the formation of tenſes 
make no alteration at the beginning of 
verbs, diſcriminating them only by their 
different terminations: except in thoſe 
verbs that have the ſyllabic reduplication, 
as mordeo momordi, diſco didici, &c. and 
the remporal augment in a few preterits, 
as 2g0 egi. 


Many other inſtances might be brought 
to ſhew the tranſition of the Zolic into 
the Roman language. Several ſingle words 
of this kind may be ſeen in Joſeph Scali- 
ger's Etymologia, upon Varro de ling. Lat. 


As for the Latin accent derived from 
the Zolic, Vuinctilian we have ſeen above 
is very ä in his account of it, And 

after 


R 
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after him, it may appear unneceſſary to 
trouble the reader with accounts of the 
ſame given by ſubſequent old grammarians» 
who all copy from him without any con- 
ſiderable variation. But although what. 
they ſay, cannot much confirm an autho- 
rity better than their own, yet it will 
ſerve to ſhew, that the Latin accents 
which are now little thought of, were 
conſidered by the Romans themſelves as 


* In the contents of Chariſius's treatiſe, addreſſed to 
his ſon, there appears the title of a chapter de accentu, 
tho' it is not in that part of his work which we now 
have in Puiſchius's edition, which is the only one I could 
ever ſee. Diamedes, in his ſecond book, has a long chap- 

ter de accentibus, agreeable to 2uindilian's doctrine. The 
famous Priſcian has a whole book with the ſame title; 
and his ſubject he there opens with this general remark 
on accent. Sed nos locuturi de partibus, ad accentum; 
qui in dictionibus eſt neceſſarius, tranſeamus. Accen- 
tus eſt certa lex et regula ad elevandam et deprimen- 
« dam ſylabam uniuſcujuſque particulz orationis, &c.“ 
And then proceeds to lay down thoſe rules, which are 
referred to above. Donatus in his editio prima has a chap- 
ter de tonis. Cledonius in his expoſition of Donatus has one 
chapter de accentibus, another de ratione accentuum. Maxi- 
mus Victorinus in his Ars Grammatica has a chapter like- 
wiſe on the ſame ſubject. Alcuinus in his Grammatical 

Dialogues omits not this: © F. Syllabæ quot accidunt ? 
8. Quatuor: tenor, ſpiritus, tempus, numerus, D. in 
quot ſpecies dividitur Grammatica ? M. in xxvi. in 
© yocem, in literas, in ſyllabas, pedes, accentus, &c,” 
So conftantly and uniformly do the oldeſt and beſt Latin 
grammarians conſider accent as an eflential part of their 


language, | 1 15s 
8 eſſential 


— 
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eſſential a part of theic language as the 
quantity of it. ä LE 


We, whoſe ears are accuſtomed to re- 


| ceive the ſound of an acute and a long 


quantity as nearly the ſame, when we find 


the acute joined with a ſhort ſyllable, as 
in honis, are apt to ſtartle, and think the 


accent here inconſiſtent with quantity. 


The reaſon of this apparent inconfiſtency, 


will be conſidered afterwards: its real con- 


ſiſtency, as a fact, is clear and certain be- 
yond the poſſibility of cavil, 


The Romans did very ſeldom, if ever, 
uſe tonical or accentual marks, as the 
Greeks did. Which Melan&#hon however 


laments as a defect, and wiſhes, for the 


fake of / preſerving the genuine Latin pro- 
nunciation, that ſuch had been uſed. 


6 4 The moſt ancient een (ſays he) 
affixed - 


* « Vetuſtiſſimi Græci nullos apices ſctipſerunt, ut 
« eft in antiquis quibuſdam inſcriptionibus cernere, et 
©*confirmat Politianus. Poſtera ætas Grammaticorum, 
« artibus exercita, hæc literis adjunxit : eig CH quaſi 


notas pronunciationis : habituſque tum, qui ea contem- 


ce nexet, non {at politus. Vellem et Latinis par TA 
| « tia 
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&« affixed no apices in writing, as may be 
& ſeen in ſome ancient inſcriptions, and is 
confirmed by Politian. The following 
« age of ſcholars, having more practice 
“ and artificial {kill in literature, added 
«theſe marks to the top of letters, as di- 
« rections in pronunciation. And who- 
ever at that time diſregarded them, was 
looked upon as illicerate. I ſhould have 
« been glad, had the like attention been 
“paid by the Romans to the obſervance 
„ and ſettlement of their tones; and I 
make no doubt, but, had that been pro- 
* perly done, the Latin pronunciation 
«thro? former ages would have retained a 
much greater degree of purity,” 


2 tia in obſervandis tonis fuiſſet ; nec dubito quin man- 
« fiflet _ integrior ſuperioribus ſæculis rata loquend.” 
Melan#h. Grammat. cap. de Tonis. | | 
laws, in his edition of Statius in the year 1502, has 
prefixed a vocabulary of near fifty pages, which he en- 
titles, Orthographia et flexus Dictionum Græcarum 
* omnium apud Statium, cum Accentibus et Generibus 
* ex variis utriuſque linguæ Autoribus.“ And Robert 

» Stephens in his Latin. ling. Theſaurus hath generally 
marked the circumflexed ſyllables, tho” ſeldom the acuted 
ones. Thoſe marks, that are uſed by Dr. Bentley in his 

Terence, Phædrus, and P. Syrus, regard only the 17us me- 


bad. 


M 2 We 
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We know cheat that the Romans, 
tho they applied not the marks of tone, 


did occaſionally uſe thoſe of time, 
and placed a horizontal line, called an 
Apex, over ſome long ſyllables to diſtin- 
guiſh them from ſhort ones with the ſame 
letters; as in Slum the adjective, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from ſolum the ſubſtantive, in àret 
of ares as different from aret of aro; 
which uſe of the Apex is remarked by 
Quinctilian, afterwards by Scaurus, in the 
end of his Ortlogrupbia, and likewiſe by 
Caninius, who lays, © Latini in longis vo- 
{© calibus utebantur Apicibus, palus, ma- 
„ always denoted Quantity. 
But in ſome ancient Latin inſcriptions, 
mentioned by Dr. G. inſtead of this hori- 
zontal line over long vowels, an oblique 
aſcending one, like the common acute 
mark mentioned and deſcribed. by Diomede, 
is placed: as PATRO'NO', CU'RIONE, PE- 
DANIO. which, as he 1 6c ſhewerh, 
« that in the ſenſe of thoſe, who engrav- 
„ ed theſe. inſcriptions. a ſyllable was 
& long, when it had ſuch an elevation 

“ given 
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« given to it, as is proper to an acute ac- 
< cent. Bur does it ſhew that any ſylla- 


ble was ever by this acute mark denoted 


long in the ſenſe of any ſcholar, or of any 
perſon except the blundering carvers or 
engravers, who did not know the diffe- 
rent application of the Apex of time, and 
accentual character of tone? We are ſure 
theſe oblique marks were not applied here 
by -any ſcholar in this inſcription, as the 
true marks of the real acute found, be- 
| cauſe he would never have placed them 
cover a præ- antepenultima, as in PE'DANTIo, 
cu R ION RE, nor two of them on one word, 
as in PAT RO NO.; becauſe he could not 
but know, that one acute was never car- 
ried back beyond the antepenultima, and 
that two could not take place in one word. 
I cannor ſee how Dr. G. could allege this 
inſcription in favour of his ſyſtem. If he 
means that the acute mark did denote, or 
the acute tone imply, a long quantity, he 
is much miſtaken, as will be ſhewn fullx 
afterwards. And yet if he meant neither 
of theſe, he could mean nothing to his 
purpoſe. What ſays Melanct bon oy this ? 


ime 
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& * Time and tone are by no means 
&. the ſame qualities of a ſyllable. And 
« accordingly the terms of one are not 
« applicable to the other. You are de- 
ce ceived, if you ſay that acute and long, 
4 or grave and ſhort are the ſame. I muſt 
« enlarge a little on this, becauſe the ge- 
„ nerality of grammarians are apt to blun- 
* der wretchedly in this affair. All 
long ſyllables are not acuted; in Virgi- 
e Jus vir is long, but not acuted. Nor 
ce are all acuted ones long, in Virgilius gi 
ce js acuted tho? ſhort, We often in Latin 
4 pronounce the words philoſophia, theolo- 
« gia, proſodia with the i acuted, not that 
« we imagine the 7 to be long, but becauſe 
« it is acuted in Greek: and the words 


* Non idem ſyllabæ accidens eſt tempns, « quod 
© tonus. Deinde et quz cuique appellationes conveniunt, 
inter ſe-diflident. Erraveris $i idem dixeris longum et 
© acutum, grave ac breve. Longius hæc oportet agam, 
c quod wulgus Grammaticorum inepte in hac re verſetur, Non 
omnes longæ acutz ſunt ; in Virgilius wir longa eſt non 
« acuta, Nec omnes acute ſunt longe ; in Virgilius gi 

L acuitur etiamſi brevis ſyllaba. Plerumque Latini ho- 
mines phico/ophia i acuta dicimus, ita theologia, proſodia, 
non quod cenſeamus : longum eſſe, ſed quod acuatur, 
< atque id ſolitum iſto pronunciari modo, non latino ſed 
& orxco, Græcæ ſunt diftiones, nec adeo Romanis at- 
* tritz linguis, ut exuerint genuinum tonum.“ 


„them 


bh 
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« themſelves being Greek have not been 
« ſo familiarized to a Roman tongue, as 
" entirely. to loſe their original and native 
tone. 


The conſiſteney of the acute with a 
ſhort time is not only indiſputable as a fact, 


but will be demonſtrated afterwards (as 


it hath been partly already) to flow natu- 
rally from che eſſential nn of a "ors 
ſounds. 1 
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On the accent of the old Greeks. Some paſ- 
ſages of Dionyſius of Haliearnaflus and 
Plutarch conjidered. The tones as well as 
times regarded by the ancients in their 
compoſitions. 


N regard to the accents among the 
old Greeks (I do not here mean the 
accentual marks or virgule, which we 


now ſee 1 in the editions of their books, the 


introduction 
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introduction and uſe of which I ſhall con- 
ſider in another place) that they did regu- 


larly raiſe and fink their voice on certain 


ſyllables, I cannot help thinking as needleſs 
to prove from paſſages of their own au- 
thors, as it would be to prove laboriouſly 
from Plato, Ariſtotle, and Plutarch, that 


they walked with their two legs, or ſaw 


with their two eyes. If they had a voice, 
with two or three different notes belonging 
to it in uſe, they could not avoid having 
accent. 


But in order to comply in ſome meaſure 
with the common expectation of readers 
on this ſubject, I ſhall juſt mention, that 


the preſent names of accents, tho uſed 


more frequently by later Greek critics and 


grammarians, were by no means firſt in- 
vented by them to expreſs a thing of their 
own diſcovery, but were well known to 
the Greeks of the earlier and purer ages. 
Ariſtotle we have ſeen above uſes dgurm in 


the accenrual ſenſe. Plato in his Cratylus 


mentions the very words cgαι, and Ste pet 
as regarding merely che accent of che voice. 
— 
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Diony/us of Halicarnaſſus ſpeaks as diſtinct- 
ly of theſe tones by the names we now 
have of them, as he does of long and ſhore 
quantity. © Every word, ſays he, that is 
placed in a ſentence, is not pronounced 
&-with the ſame intenfion of voice: one 
is expreſſed with an acute, one with a 
grave, and One with a tone compounded 
| © of the other two. Of thoſe that have 
« theſe two tones, ſome have the acute 
and grave in cloſe conjunction on the 
e fame ſyllable, which we then call cir- 
« cumflex: Some have them ſeparate, 
each with its diſtin& proper power on 
different ſyllables. In diflyllables there 

js no middle place for acute or grave: 
« in polyſyllables of all kinds, there is a 
© fingle ſyllable that has the acute, and 
_ © all the others have graves *, 


N I know 
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I know he ſpeaks in the ſame chapter, 
of the contrariety of accents to metre on 
ſome occaſions: and that paſlage hath been 
urged, as affording an invincible and con- 

nn. | clufive 


o=uv Tovoy Ex 0k pic iy monnats pes Every; Dionyſ. 
eb cur. Twnu ids | | | | 
The word vel, tho' in its general primary hgnitica- 
tion it expreſſes extenſion every way, in length as well as 
height, yet when uſed in a proſodical ſenſe, is reſtrained 
to the ſignification of height alone; and ſo are its deriva- 
tives Tag tc, Tovog, from whence the Latin toni, or tenores, 
and our tones. It is conſtantly uſed in this ſenſe through 


the old muſical writers. Scaliger gives an explanation of 


*, ** ._ theſe words being uſed in that ſenſe, © Hos omnes 
- © ©. Grzci Toysg vocavere, tranſlat3 ratione 4 fidibus, qua - 


< rum intentione aut remiſſione acutior graviorve redde - 


* retur vox But whatever was the reaſon of this word's 
particular application to the height of ſound, it is certain 


it is ſo applied in fact. j #47 ofuryTa dete Ths g 
vng- Galen. lib. v. de ſanit. kr is explained in Hey. 
chins by &. AvaTeww in Stephens, by ſurſum extollo, erigo, 
fuftollo, attollo; as likewiſe zT71i7evo and £yTevw, metapho- 
rice ab intentione arcus vel lyrz. Every one knows that 
the uſual difference between a man's voice and a woman's 
conſiſts in this, that the former uſes lower, or deeper notes 
| than the latter: what difference there is, is in the com- 


poarative height of the notes, not in the length. When 


therefore I find He uſed to diltinguiſh a man's 
voice from a woman's, 1 am certain that thoſe two words 
refer only to high and low. This then I find in Lucian in 
| His chebyes' he is there deſcribing a fine voice, and ſays, 
as Ns 6 Toes To ofleypetos, olog dTXNGTAT; rs Bar 
gs, ws eig 79 dvd pecr npporal, de Tay h dg Si- 
Trog evar. From alew tolls, comes in like manner de 
23s oppoſed to Jet; on which Scaliger ſpeaks thus; 


« Syliabz igitur modus, quo tollitur in ea vox acutior, 


. dictus 


1 
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clufive argument againſt the uſe of accents! 
in general among the old Greeks. Bur if 
Ve conſider this paſſage a little, we ſhall = 
. fee how very unfairly it has been repre- 
ſented in relation to this ſubject. I allow 
then, that Dionyſus doth complain of ac- 
cents as ſubverſive of quantity, on ſome 
occaſions: but on what occaſions? Why, 
' when ſome unſkilful compoſers of muſick _ 
(for in this place he is comparing the mo- 
dulation of 75s cpyavrnns Te g wins prons © 
with that of common diſcourſe, the Sia . . 
Axle rl) when they, I ſay, who ſet - 
the Greeks odes to muſick, did ſometimes 


& dictus eſt 3 Grecis pe, rectè ſane. in alteram autem 
«© ſubeuntem cum demittatur vox, 3g1y appellarunt, mi- 
% nus commode : quæ melius xaTaJsot dicta fuiſlet, vel 
« equabilitatem wvocis potius appellaſſent. unde etiam in 
« muſicis 0yo7:yws quidam dicuntur tractus, in quibus 
* pos eſt nulla.” See likewiſe the account of 2 
c ps S %s 
and d yecig above in ch. i. So in Priſcian © in unaquaque 
* parte orationis a et theſis ſunt, velut in hic parte 
natura ut quando dico zatu, elevatur vox et eſt arſis 
* in te; quando vero 74, deprimitur vox, et eſt theſis.” 
Quinctilian when he ſpeaks of a ſyllable being acuted, ſays 
* acuta excitatur.”' Andithe old Roman Philologiſt Mar- 
tianus Capella calls the tenores or tones, faſtigia et cacumina. 
which perhaps ſhould be read acumina, as being the word 
more often uſed—Accentus (ſays Diomedes] quidam Faſti- 
gia vocaverunt, quod capitibus literarum apponerentur; 
Alii texores vel 7012; appellant. Nonnulli acuziza definire 
maluerunt, 5 er 
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join a long ſyllable to a ſhort. note, 
an acuted one to a grave note, and Vice 
verſa; who made (as he there ſays) 
the words bend to the muſical notes, and 
not the notes to the words. I his he in- 
ſtances in ſome lines out of the Oreftes of 
ä ; 


— 


Tl, G α , Aνν⁰ *. 4b lh. 
Tibetxe, An X reis 


Arrorpi ga EXEG argh. EY 


Now, ſays he tho it is impoſtible there 
„ ſhould be more than one acute 1n one 
word, yet the word aft; here is 
made to have zuo, by having the ſame 
tone on the ,middle and third ſyllable,” 
Where are theſe % not on the word, 
according to any pronunciation that would 
be aſſigned it by the patrons of accents, or 
by the common rules of them. by then it 
has but one, as Dionyſus himſelf limits it. 
Where then were the wo, which he ob- 
jets to? why, in the wukcal notes of 
thoſe compoſers, who ſet theſe lines of 
Euripides to muſiek, and in doing that 
gave 
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gave as high a note to the laſt ſyllable of 
age) 1:, as to the ſecond: fo that, accord- 
ing to theſe muſicians, the word was ac- 
cented thus, xp6&4ay;. So in xlureire (ſays 
he) © the circumflex is by them quite de- 
«.ftroyed: for by their ſetting the long 
„ ſyllable , to a note like that, which 
$6 they aſſigned to the ſhort ſyllable next 
to it, theſe two ſyllables of different ac- 
« cent and quantity are by them reduced 
„ to an equality. And i in & ro the 
4 middle ſyllable hath not the acute, 
e which is carried back to the fourth ſyl- 
4 lable.” But it ſurely is not carried back 
now ; nor ever could be according to any 
rules of accentuation found in the gram- 
mars of the later Greeks, from whom we 
immediately derive our preſent ſyſtem of 
accents: They reſtrain the acute to the 
compaſs of three ſyllables from the end, as 
| the ancients themſelves did. And a * 
Fare is by our modern accents acuted on 
the middle ſyllable, in the very manner” 
which Dionyſius here preſcribes. The ac- 
centing then of are ee on the pre-ante- 
penultimate concerns not our preſent 
ſyſtem 


* 


* A 


„ Sar S 
ſyſtem; and can be imputed to nothing but 
the practice of muſical compoſers, who 


left three low notes to follow a high one 
in the ſame word. Whether this be really 


a fault in ſetting words to muſick, I pre- 
tend not to ſay: let muſicians * themſelves 
ſettle that with Dionyſius. I only mention 
the thing as a fact, which he cenſures, for 


being not only contrary to quantity, but 
to che true accent of the language too, I 


have taken this particular notice of that 
paſſage in Dionyſius; becauſe I know it 


bath, either with inconfiderate haſte or 
Wilful miſconſtruction, been alleged wo 


ſhew that he objected to the uſe of accents 


in general pronunciation, whereas he there 


* Martianus Capella, in his muſical treatiſe, ſeems to 
ſay that the quantity of ſyllables ſhould be attended to 


by compoſers : © Numerus eſt diverſorum modorum or- 


« dinata connexio, tempori pro ratione modulationis inſer- 
«« viexs, per id quod aut efferenda vox fuerit aut pre- 
«© menda, et qui nos a licentia modulandi ad artem diſ- 
* ciplinamque conſtringat.“ Satyr. I. ix. I know not 
any writer, that expreſſes the quality of lowneſs and 
height in ſound, with more perſpicuity and elegance 
than this author, Conſtat autem omnis modulatio ex 
gravitate ſoni, et acumine. Gravitas dicitur, quæ 
* modi quadam demiſſione molleſcit: Acumen vero, quod 
* in aciem tenuatam gracilis et erectæ modulationis ex- 
4 F | 


« tendijtur,” | | 
objects 
iN 


© 
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objects to the abuſe of particular accents 
among muſicians, who in ſetting their 
words neglect the * accent 1 
quantity. 


After he has 33 his ad tis 
particular inſtances, then follows the fa- 
vourite paſſage of the enemies of accents, 
J N Yap wegn Asi dev0s BTE ovouaTrOs 378 
ihr acer vg Nfirts, S A νi,ł 
GAN 01s; wage up TY UTE To DMS 
Tas TE aner * Tas GHgœ le, Toiguras qu= 
Agog am N OW proſe, ( which is not ſub- 
« ject. to this perverſion of mufical com- 
+, poſers) never\yiolates nor tranſpoſes the 

4 quantity of any noun or verb; but pre- 
« ſerves the natural quality of ſyllables 
« both long and ſhort,” Theſe lines Dr. 
G. hath inadvertently twice quoted, with= 
out attending in the leaſt to the context, as | 
a proof againſt accents, and advanced them 
in the title of his book as the bulwark of 

quantity; of which he is very tender and 
| tenacious, tho” not ſo much as Jam my- 
| felf, as will appear in the following pages. 
ih 1 ſhould moſt fradily reject 

the 
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the preſent accentual ſyſtem in Greek, if 
it were really contrary to quantity, as hath 
been alleged. Whether it truly be ſo or 
no, will be matter of EEE in another 
place. 


In regard to the point before us, can 
they, who have ſuppoſed the foregoing 


| paſſage as a declaration againſt all accents, 


imagine that ſuch a very ſenſible man, as 
Dionyſius, could object to the accents of 


general pronunciation in one part of his 


treatiſe, and then contradict himſelf in 
another, where in the cleareſt terms he 
ſpeaks of theſe very tones as contributing 
greatly to the harmony of language? 
Among the conſtituent parts of perfect 
writing or ſpeaking, which he recites in 
his 19th chaprer, he mentions theſe ac- 
cents as ſuch: bob rel TE Go Gt, Y 
CYHATE , Y TA SEIS pen, * 


dahin HOS, ierpbpol, KAN - 


gai Th WolxiAics Tov oi. «© Numbers oc- 


wx cafionally diverſified, and all kinds of 


<« rhetorical figures, and different tones of 


voice, which are called accents, which 


6c ae 4. 
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ee by their variety inſenſibly beguile us, 
and prevent our being ſated and fatigued 
& by an irkſome repetition of the ſame 
« ſound.” | Is, 


The ſame excellent author in another 
part, of his rhetorical treatiſe, where he 
is giving ſome general directions for har- 
monious compoſition, ſays it muſt be di- 
verſified, and particular care be taken to 
avoid repetitions of words of the ſame 


number of ſyllables, of the ſame tones, or 


ſame quantity placed near each other, 
* wnTe oAryoovAAeſee WoAANK £515 Aa Cava 
(xorlerat yap N axgoacts) parte WoAuobANaCe 
e TW 1Xarw'y. νμt- In OMOIO'TONA 
Wap OATS, Rnſ's opuatoy pore was? d- 
opts Now if the Greek Zones and 
times had been the ſame, had there been 
no difference between the guaiorove and 
ooryporey Dionyfius would never have 
mentioned them as diſtin, in a part of 
his book that required any precifion. The 
two things are therefore certainly Ciſtin&t:. 


* Ieę⸗ curh ch. xii. 


Oo Aye 
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7. and ανντ &. are ihren but nos 
ci. 


But farther; theſe words of Dionyſius 
ſhew not only that the tones and times 
were really diſtinct things, but likewiſe 
that the former were attended to as well as 
the latter in the guyHzo1s even of proſe: 
which is a thing, that many perſons at 
pteſent ſeem not to have the leaſt idea of. 


Nor yet need we wonder at Ariſtotle, 
Diony/ius, and the beſt rhetorical wri- 
ters laying ſo great a ſtreſs, as they do, 
on accent, as eſſential to the perfection of 
compoſition, The importance of it is 
grounded in the. very nature of things. For 
mere quantity, as hath been remarked 
above, containing only ruo meaſures hath 
not variety enough to conſtiture much 
harmony : but when we take accent into 
our account, that is, the compaſs of four 
or five notes, each of which is capable of 
two modifications in point of length, we 
have then eight or ten different modes of 
ſound to 1 harmony out of r va- 
rious 
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rious comb inations: Theſe materials thus 
multiplied enlarge the foundation of har- 
mony, and make it ſufficient for any poe- 
tical or oratorical rythm, which the hu- 
man ear can require. 


Thoſe thereſore who in conſider ing the 
numeroſity of writings attend to quantity 
alone, regard only the inferior part of the 
ſubject before them. If they add to that 
the conſideration of accent, they will by 
that means, and no other, be proper judges 
of the whole, and (to uſe the words of 
one who had a quick ſenſe of the powers 
of rythm) 


Untwiſt the ſeeret chains that tye 
| The hidden foul of harmony. | 


The nene between mere quantity, 
as conſtituting metre, and quantity joined 
with accent in the conſtitution of rythm, 
has been obſerved before : as it is however 
a diſtinction, that we ſhould never loſe 
fight of in confidering ſuch ſubjects as 
| theſe; I will endeavour to enforce it by 
O 2 che 
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the authority of Terentianus Maurus. His 
ſubject being merely a metrical one, he 
ſlightly touches on the 2yo:; and St, and 
then enters on his main buſineſs, the con- 
ſideration of metre ; which he does in the 
following manner, having mentioned a 


diflyllable with both ſyllables ſhort: 


Brevis lr ingue fit licebit, bis feriri con- 
' wventt © | 

Parte nam attollit ſonorem, parte "_ 
deprimit, 

Agoir hanc Græci vocarunt, alteram con- 
tra Yiow- + » +0 0 

Quicquid iſtis diſcrepabit, * . 1 

mult. 

Latius tractent magiſtr Ryth mici vel Mu- 


ici: 


Nos viam Metri Rudemus parte ab aliqua 


pandere. 


Ergo quum reddenda rurſus bac erit di- 
ſtiuctio, 


 Nue pedun natura poſcet, ſatis "IM ate 


 tingere © ; 


Nunc peaes acceds Sec, 
The 
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The ears of the ancients were nice to 
the higheſt degree of ſenſibility; and were 
truly, as they are often called by the old 
writers themſelves, teretes et religigſæ, dif- 
ficiles et moroſæ, quarum eſt ſuperbiſimum 
judicium. Nor is there in theſe and the 
like expreſſions implied any cenſure, but 
rather commendation of this extreme ac- 
curacy. Cicero himſelf in his rhetorical 
works deſcends to ſeveral very minute 
diſcuſſions on the numerous conſtruction 
of ſentences, proceeding on ſuch principles 
of refinement, as exceed almoſt the com- 
| prehenſion of our groſſer ſenſe. | The Ro- 
man ear was exactly and ſcrupulouſly fine; 
but more particularly ſo was that of the 
Greeks; whoſe great attention to the nice - 
harmony of their language is well obſerved 
and expreſſed by Terentianus Maurus ; 


Arti um parens et altrix Graca diligentia 
: eft < 
Literarum porro curam nulla gens atten- 
mM. 5 
Repperit: polivit uſque finem ad n 
extimum. | If 


E 
: 1 40 
* * © 
4 $5 
is 
= 


o ( 

If a fuller teſtimony in regard to the 
Greek accent is required from Oionyſius, 
the following will probably appear ſo. 
Ts yooprucle orav ud c, wewrov uv 
Ta WpuaTs auto? cxparlavopr, err 76s 
b, %) Tas q Ele bl ETW TA UAAGASHS x; 


\ 4 al \ \ no I \ 
Toa & TauTals wall. M H, TsTo nn Tas 


* 3 


; } XY # e 7 
Al Seis, 2 T oUnEESNOTHA ce, EXIT ES TE 


Afyw 4 GUGOARs, IIPOSQAILAZS, x) Ta 
g Hr ol. When we are taught 
c“ our letters, we firſt learn the names of 
c them, then their forms, and powers; 
& and thus we proceed to ſyllables, and 
ce their affections or properties: after this 
© to whole words, with their particular 
* modes and qualities, I mean, che length 


e and ſhortneſs of them, and their accents, 


« with other things of the like nature.” 
If this paſſage does not prove the exiſtence 
of tones, their difference from quantity, 
their uſe and application in ordinary pro- 
nunciat ion and diſcourſe, no paſſage of an 
hiſtorian can prove the exiſtence of Julius 
Cæſar. This very expreſs teſtimony of 
Dionyſius is at the latter end of his twenty 


fifth chapter. The reader will ſee, by a 
| foregoing. 
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foregoing paſſage cited from this author, 
that he uſes the word 7pocufia to ſignify 
the tone itſelf, not the mark. He will 
ſee likewiſe that the word z, e here is 
applied to the length of ſound, not the 
height; as #xlzfw likewiſe, when it refers 
to ſound, ſignifies extenſion in length, tho 
Teva, EVTELVO,  aveTEvw, and eig relate 
to height, as hath been ſnewn above. 


cannot indeed produce from Dionyius 
ſuch particular rules relating to the Greek, 
as I have from Quinctilian reſpecting the 
Roman accent. One remark may be 
however collected in regard to the poſition 
of it, that it was confined to the three laſt 
ſyllables; and ſc its mark faichfully and 
conſtantly is at preſent. 


An argument has been drawn in favour 


of accents from a paſſage of Plutarch's © * 


lives of the ten orators, wherein it is ſaid 
that Demoſthenes was cenſured by ſome 
Athenians for certain peculiarities in his 
ſpeech, among the reſt wporapsCuwr the 
word *AgxAnTiore This word po. p” i 

has 
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has been generally underſtood, before Dr. 
G. undertook to explain it otherwiſe, to 
fignify * acurting the antepenultima.” He 
rejects that ſenſe as © too ſtrict a one forc- 
© ed upon the word.” He is therefore 
for taking off | this reſtraint, and fays it 
means * laying an uncommon ſtreſs upon 
the antepenultimate. Now this expoſitor 
in other parts of his treatiſe, by a particu- 
lar fire/s of voice means the power of an 
acute. And if he means any thing elſe 
here, I wiſh he had made it known by 
ſome other word. If he thinks, that =:- 
geg, When applied to the ſound of a 
voice, as it is here by Plutarch, ſignifics 
any thing beſides acuting the antepenultima, 
it would have been proper in him to have 
produced his authority for his new inter- 
pretation. Becauſe, according to the beſt 
lexicons, by which ordinary ſcholars are 
often forced to aſcertain ro themſelves the 
ſenſe of uncommon words, this 0Tap* 
og is ſuppoſed to fignify nothing elſe 
bur giving the elevation of an acute 
to the antepenultima. 1 po vr po C (ſays 


H. ben, in antepenultima acutum 
| & tonun 
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« tonum colloco: antepenultimam ſyl- 
“ labam acuo.” And he gives no other 
ſignification of it whatever. I muſt there- 
fore underſtand the word in that ſenſe alone, 
till ſome lexicon, or a paſſage in a good 
Greek author ſupplies me with another. 
Till that, Dr. G. will not, I hope, be of- 
fended at my declining to accept the 
word in his new ſenſe, upon his bare 
authority; and adhering ſtill to that 
ſignification in which it was received be. 
fore the publication of his book, and will 
probably continue to be received here- 
after. _ | | 
How the Greek tones are in their na- 
ture confiſtent, and in their modern uſe 


often inconſiſtent with quantity, will be 
keen | in another Lars 


OE —— — — — 
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On the introduction, uſe and accidental 
abuſe of the Greek accentual marks. Vin 
dication of the character of Ariſtophanes 
 Byzantinus: and of the learned-Greeks 
7 le lower Empire. 


-E T ERES quidem Greci (ſays * 


Caninius) accentus pronunciabant, 
« non ſcribebanc. Quod ex Elenchis Ari- 


ec 


<« ſtorelis poteſt intelligiꝰ The paſſage 


of Ariſtotle, which Caninius means, is in 
his third chapter Elencbon, where he is 
conſidering the ſeveral kinds of ſophiſtry 
uſed by diſputants; and fays that thoſe 
„ ambiguities, which are occafioned by 


© the uſe of homonymous words, cannot 


& be ſo eaſily applied to perplex a contro- 
&« verily, which is carried on between two 
e perſons debating and converſing toge- 
* ther: | becauſe the accent there deter- 


F Helleniſm. p-. 98, 
mines 
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4 mines the ſenſe of the word, But when 


* the diſpute is managed by writing on 
* each fide, there the accent having no 
© vifible mark to fix the ſenſe, leaves an 
« ambiguity and room for cavil, which 
“ would be avoided in ordinary diſ- 


& courſe *,” 


Alexander Apbrodiſſenſis comments very 
largely on this paſſage in his expoſition of 
the Elenchi ; from whence I will tran- 


ſcribe a few lines, becauſe they contain 


a definition of ©5:54/x, part of which 


was copied from him by Laſcaris, and 
from Laſcaris hath been given by diſin- 


genuous or ignorant writers, as the com- 


plete and perfect one of Alexander himſelf. 


Alexander's words are theſe : tuni©- rp 
TO Tuwy WEL % Atgi/ oo ATW, 0 Wipe 


Hus de Thy mpoowdiay iv wer Tois avev Ypapns 
JAM N pdo\ioy Hui Niyor, i Js Tots pe 


bens N othiezrs warn © Per accentum iu is, quae 


voce fine ſcripto fiunt, diſceptationibus non facile eit 
% dialecticis ſophiſticum . jermonem facere : in ſeriptis 
** autem vel poemate magis. | 


F 2 TY 


des ESSAY ovN 
hy po Whey £7iV. & Tis Av v c Ju AE 
s Xoyois Tois py YEYPAMRMEvOIS, ANNA 
Agyopevols, 8 padiws miverai e de Tots yer 
pap paeyols HieAexlixois Vos 2 rols Ounz- 
Ov , / [3 > 4 \ 
Ko Wolnpadt ual E h ovopaGerai ds 
wept Th TpooyIcv, ori O TO'NOE ITPO'S 
ON "AAOMEN KAI TOT T AOTOYS 
INOIOT'MEOA, , To Wapmnoyiojuor 
„y Mev dr, AAAoTE d aAAws 1 %) ANAGYS 
Ti)eper@.—y pi Au * Santa, UN 
aTaTIOeHs WOT: 0 KeywV, ETRIPH YPUTIG el So- 
p of 55 4 | \ e / 
coin Inuooia g. EAnTIH J 0 AZY WY Wan” 
/ |< 5 U | A ! \ 
oEuTIVWs TY Aoyov ESevey tals 1 TUNA X| Who” 
TApOEUT WS» Y BY By TOQITAITO WOTE TOY mepo- 
c Y Mev WapohzuT Ys ον e, vov d Els 
/ 3 ; / 8 * 
h apozurove pmeraAapCayu. arat Y 
2 \ RET 3 * I. 5 
times, £07.02)8 To £auT#y HAνEr £ q kv 
en tin xeipeeyo To Onpooitsz Bdeva 
reo e, rere Jr X) Toy WapzAoy 0100 
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There is another paſſage in Ariſtotle (on 
which Alexander hath likewiſe commented) 


There is a corruption in this paſſage, as it ſtands at 
preſent ; perhaps it ſhould be read thus, 7678s r Y © 


1” Teparoyiopuds dn. 


by 
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by which it appears there was a diſpute 
in his time among ſcholars about the man- 
ing of theſe two lines in Iliad 4. 


"Ems S der, ooo 7 2 vr Gans, 
H Spurs hh rreixns, To d B rale ibera. 
OptE pon 


The ſenſe of the ſecond verſe would be 
very different, according as it ſhould be 
read with & or By the former ſignifying non, 
the latter 251; in which caſe there could 
have been no doubt, if the fame marks 
had then been ſed, which we now 
have. Ariſtotie ſays, that Hippias deter · 
mination in favor of the negative & was 


at _ . to. 


In this manner many diligent perſons 

have with learning and induſtry laboured 
to prove from paſſages of ancient authors 
and other ſtrong teſtimonies, that theſe 
marks of accentuation were not known to 
the old Greeks. And they have, I think, 
proved it fufficiently and ſatisfactorily: 
which yet perhaps they might have done 
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as clearly by a ſhorter way, I mean by 
this plain argument, © that ſuch helps 
and directions in the pronunciation of a 


language of any country are not requiſite 


in writings, drawn up in the vernacular 


tongue of that nation for the uſe of its 
natives: who muſt be ſuppoſed not to 


want inſtruction in that reſpect. An au- 
thor in general, when he writes in the 


language of his countrymen, and for their 


peruſal, need not any more affix ſuch 
marks for the regulation of their voice, 


than a poet in particular need mark the 


quantity of his ſyllables: becauſe in both 
caſes ſuch a practice would be altogether 
needleſs. When a language is to be taught 
and explained to perſons ignorant of it, 


either children or foreigners, then indeed 


ſuch helps become neseſſary. And ſuch 
we ſee now uſed in grammars and dictio- 
naries of modern languages, but not uni- 
formly in the ordinary writings of them. 
Such exactly was the caſe with the Greeks. 
When their language became, what it was 
for ſeveral ages, che favorite one of fo- 
reigners, then thoſe perſons who pies” 
lar 7 
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larly ſtudied it with a view of illuſtrating 
and making it more generally known, did, 
in order to facilitate the inſtruction of 

| others, wiſely and properly enough invent 
| marks of direction for that purpoſe; whe- 
ther exactly in the ſame form with thoſe 
we now have, or no, is very inſignificant. 
Marks themſelves are quite arbitrary : and 
if they are but faithful, are good. But 
whatever figs or characters grammarians 
deviſed and uſed on that occafion, the 
thing ſignified by them, 2. e. the particular 
riſe and fall of the voice, was the ſame, 
not invented by them, bur exiſting always 
before them (as much as ſpeech was * be- 
fore any characters were formed) and only 
pointed out by them in a certain determi- 
nate manner. 
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This then was done to aſcertain to fo- 
reigners the due elevation and depreſſion 

* The Spaniards, when they firſt became acquainted 
with America, could not find that the inhabitants there 
ever had any letters among them. And yet no one will 
ſuppols they had no language. They had a regular civil 
eſtabliſhment, and were in many reſpects a very ſagacious 


and artful people One of the royal family of Pera be- 
came afterwards a good writer in Spain, £ 
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af their voice on certain ſyllables. But it 


will be aſked perhaps, why was not the 
ſame method of ſome viſible mark requi- 
ſite to ditect chem likewiſe in the continu. 


ance, of. Fi that is, to fix and ſetcle the 


quantity as well as accent. The reaſon, 
1 ſuppaſe, is, that the quantity of ſylla- 


bles did in a manner point out itſelf even 


to ſtrangers, Who did but know the pow- 
er of the Greek letters. Their long and 
ſhart vowels, and dipthange, and the po- 
ſition even of dubious ones before conſo- 


' nants would readily enough, with but 


little direction, mark the quantity of ſyl- 
lables. Had theſe accentual notations 
been introduced before the addition of 1 


and @ to the Attic alphabet and the uſe 


of dipthongs ; ſuch a circumftance might 
perhaps have given ſome reaſon to think 
that theſe ſigns were intended to mark 


quantity. But ſince the diſtinct characters 


of „ and w were added by Simonides near 
300 years before the time of Ariſtophanes 


the inventor of the accentual virgulæ, and 
the quantity of the Greek language was 


for chat and other reaſons more obvious 


than 


1 
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than the quantity of any other language 


whatever, it is almoſt abſurd to ſuppoſe, 


that theſe virgulæ were applied to ſo need - 
leſs an office. The ſame kind of direction 
therefore, which accent required, was 
not wanted to teach quantity. 


Agreeably to what is here ſaid, we are 
told that the firſt perſon, who invented 


the ſigns of accentuation, was * Ariſto- 


phanes-of Byzantium, a grammarian, who 
flouriſhed under the Prolemys, Philopator, 
and Epiphanes, and deviled them for the 
uſe of his ſcholars: © not (ſays the learn- 


ed Montfaucon ) that the Greek lan- 


«© guage before his time was without ac- 
« cent or ſpirit; for no language can be 
pronounced without them: but that he 


Vid. Salmaſii Epiſt. ad Sarrauum. This Ariflophanes 
is placed by Suidas in the 145th olympiad, about 200 
years before Chriſt. 15 

F Ariſtophanes Byzantinus ręogmd ly five accentus ex- 
cogitavit. Non quod ad illam uſque ætatem Græca 
lingua accentibus et ſpiritibus caruerit ; nulla enim po- 
teſt lingua ſine accentu et ſpiritu pronunciari. Sed quod 
ille ea, quæ uſus magiſter invexerat, ad certas normas et 
regulas deduxerit, figna et formas invenerit, quo loco 
eflent conſtituendi accentus, docuerit. Montf. Palæog. 


Grac. p. 33, 22 
il * * broughy 
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2 brought under certain rules thoſe ſounds, 
« which practice had before introduced; 
&« that he invented ſigns and characters 
for them, and ſhewed where they were 
© to be placed.“ This man was not the 
firſt, that obſerved the accents of the 
Greeks, or gave them their name, -7poow- 
Sia, tho' he firſt gave the viſible notation. 
The fame tones with the ſame name wo- 
Git are mentioned, as hath' been ſeen 
before, by Ariſtoxenus, who lived at leaſt 
an hundred years, and by Plato, who lived 
not leſs than one hundred and fifty, before 


him. 
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This Ariflophanes, who by Poſſius is 
contempruouſly called literator, an in/igni- 
cant petty teacher, is by Suidas termed 
Pozunarinaz Which Yoſius very well 
knew was an honourable appellation 
among the ancients ; not being then re- 
ſtrained in its ſenſe, and implying, as it 
57 at preſent, a perſon employed in con · 

ering or teaching the inflexions and con- 
ſtruction of words, and attending merely 


to the minutiæ of language, but one com- 
prehending 
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prehending within the compaſs of his ſtu- 
dies every thing relating to police litera- 
ture. © Appellatio (ſays Suetonius in his 
«© book de illuſtr. Gramm.) Grammatico- 
« rum Græca conſuerudine invaluit, ſed 
« initio literati vocabantur. Cornelius 
quoque Nepos in libello, quo diſtinguit 
% literatum ab erudito, literatos quidem 
« vulgo appellari ait eos, qui aliquid di- 
ligenter, et acute, ſcienterque poſſint 
“aut dicere aut ſcribere.” And a few 
lines after © ſunt qui /iteratum a literatore 
« diſtinguunt, ut Græci Grammaticum a 
« Grammatiſta, et illum quidem - abſo- 
« lute, hunc mediocriter doctum exiſti- 


*. OO 


« mant.“ We are not therefore to won- | 


der at the beſt Greek writers, Aratus, Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, and Callimachus being call- 
ed, as they were, Tę ENT | | 


Thus 2ain&#ihan underſtands the word Grammatige, 
* Grammatice (quam in Latinum transferentes, /teratu- 
ram vocaverunt) fines ſuos norit, præſertim tantum ab 
hac appellationis ſuæ ꝓaupertate, intra quam primi 
illi conſtitere, provecta. Nam tenuis a fonte, aſſum- 
ptis poetarum hiſtoricorumque viribus pleno jam ſatis 
alveo fluit: cum præter rationem rectè loquendi, non 
* parum alioqui copioſam, prope omnium maximarum 
« artium ſcientiam amplexa fit. lib. ii. c. 1. : 
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Other circumſtances related of him 
by Suidas make it very unlikely, that 
he ſhould have been tuch a mean in- 
confiderable man, as V aſſius repreſents 
him: he is ſaid by Suidas to have been 
the ſon of Apelles, nue .  orarwroy, 
a military officer of rank ; and to have 
been the ſcholar likewiſe of two emi- 
nent men, Callimachus and Zenodotus. 
This very ill agrees with, the appellation 
of iterator. Such miſrepreſentations of 
one ſcholar are very unworthy of another, 
Eſpecially fince this perſon, by Voſſius own 
account, introduced nothing inconſiſtent 
with quantity and true rythm, which he 
ſuppoſes was not injured by accentuation 
till the age of Antoninus or Commodus, 
that is till near four hundred years alter 
the time of Ariſtopbances. This man, 
by contributing to the eſtabliſhment and 
perpetuation of the genuine Greek pro- 
nunciztion (which he did according to 
the conceſſions of Voſtus himſelf) did by 
this general conyenience and direction of 
tone, which extended itſelf to every part 

of 
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of the language, do more real ſervice to 
the cauſe of rythm and harmony, than if 
he had written fifty treatiſes de Poema- 
tum cantu, et viribus Rythmi. “. 


But farther, this ſame literator, Ariſto- 
pbanes, was the perſon, who invented and 
firſt made uſe of punctuation: which every 
| one will acknowledge to be a thing of 
extreme utility. Before his time the 
words were written ano ac perpetuo ductu, 
the letters of the fame and of different 
words at exactly the ſame diſtance, with- 
out any mark of a pauſe, to diſtinguiſh 
either ſentences, or members of ſentences, 
or words from one another. This would 
be at preſent very inconvenient to a com- 
mon reader ; but much more muſt it have 
been ſo then, when writers made uſe of 
but one ſet of letters, all large capital ones: 
for ſmall ones were not invented, accord- 
ing to Montfaucon's account, till ſome 
hundred years after. The merit therefore 
of this ſingle invention * of punctuation I 
* Huetins in a paſſage, where he is mentioning the 


punctuation in old copies with capitals, ſpea ks of it thus: 
EE: | « Triplici 
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ſhould not ſcruple to prefer to that of the 


beſt critical or grammatical treatiſe, that 


was ever written, not excepting even àri- 


6 Triplici punctorum fitu orationis diſtinctio omnis ab- 


« ſolvitur, col locato puncto vel ad ſummum literæ, vel 


ad medium, vel ad imara. Pofitura prior, quz et 1d 
% ſummum literz, ſententiam perfecte claudit, ut nihil 


1 1 ad ejus abſolutionem LeQoris animus requirat. 
Cc 


lter fitus ad medium literz, ſententiam quidem clau- 
dit, {ed non perfecte; ut ad explendum lectoris auimum, 
“et abſolvendam penitus fententiam aliquid prætersa de- 
« ſidere tur, et ejuſdem fere ſententiæ commat? dividit. 


** Infima vero poſitura morulam interponit quanda n, cum 


* leftor ſpiritum ducat, et diverſas ejuſdem fementiz 
& partes una Connexions aptas inter ſe et concluſas diſtin 
„ guit. Prioris generis punctum, el fy pil appt !'as 
© tur ab antiquis Grammaticis ; ſecundi pecy ; termi drs 
% Stypen. Atque id inventum ad orationis nitorem eco ta- 
« tum, Ariſftophani Grammatico acceptum refertur Quad 
& cum ipſe hoc tempore repetiſſet. quo literis quadratis et 
« majuſculis vulgo ſcribebatur, apti ſſimus fuit et uti liſſimus 
*& $/Ykay illarum uſus, quod liter arum amplitudo inter- 
c capedinem obſervatu perfaci lem tres inter purctorum 
« ſedes conſtitueret : Dan. Huet. pref. ad Orig comment. 
The ame thing is related of Ariſfopbane by Sulmaſus, and 
explained at length by him in his Epiſtile to Sarravas, 
Both he and Huetius take notice of the change that was 
made in the form of thele 5:ymai afterwards, when in- 
ſtead of the great ſquare capital letters the ſmaller round 
ones were introduced. But this occafioned only a diffe- 
rent modification in the characters of punctuation z the 
thing itſelf, with its application to the divtſion of ſenten- 
ces, which we have at preſent, is the ſame. derived from 
Ariſtophanes: The ſame account of the uſe of the firſt 5:y» 
uad is given by Diomedes, who wrote before the intro- 
duction of ſmall letters. But as he had no occaſion in 
that place, where he mentions them, to ſpeak of the in- 


ventor of them, I rather choſe to give the whole in the 


words of Huciius, 


fidtle's 
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fatle's and Quin#ilians great rhetorical 
works: which, cho admirable perform- 
ances, are not of that general convenience 
and extenſive utility, as the fimple marks 
of punctuation, And indeed, in moſt 
caſes, even a flight invention of ſomething 
new is of more ſervice and importance to 
the world, than a coniiderable improve- 


| ment of what is old. This Ariflophanes is, 


I believe, the perſon meant by Thomas 


Magiſter in his life of Findar, prefixed to 
that poet's works in the Roman edition of 
Calliergus; where it is faid that the ode 


beginning with U wt LI wp was placed 
the firſt in order bra Agi oꝙοαννν, r guy= 


rg - 7a NuSagra By Cicero he in 


conjunction with Callimachus, is conſider- 
ed as holding the ſame high rank in gene- 


This circumſtance mentioned by Thomas Magifter, 


joined to what is ſaid of him by Dionyſius in his twenty ſe- 


cond, and twenty fixth chapters el curb. gives reaſon 
to think, that the diſpoſition 9 Pindar's poems, and ad- 
juſtment of his verſes was ſettled by this Aiſſepbaner. Did- 
Mus ſpeaking of the K, divifions of fentences in proſe, 


ſays, | aA I wi Sita vuyt NV, 8 ols AgtFopevns an 
Toy dq Aο Tis AE que ᷣοιτνẽ Tas ww g. and in his 


it chapter, on that fine elegiac ſragment of Simonidese | 
vf E xate diacoads, ü wv Aptropavns 1 dns 
Nog Tis KGTETRUETS AWAGY x | 
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ral literature, which Hippocrates did in 
phyſick, Euclid and Archimedes in geo- 
metry, Damon and Ariſtoxenus in muſick *. 
So very different was the opinion, which 
Cicero had conceived of this eminent ſcho. 
lar, from that which Voſſius expreſſes, 
when he applies ro him the degrading 
name of literator. On the whole, in re- 
card to this man's real character and merit, 
I cannot help repeating what is ſaid above, 
and declaring even more, that poſterity 
hath been more truly and eſſentially bene. 


fited by the ingenuity of this learned Greek, 


* 


* An tu exiflimas, cum effet Hippocrates ille Cous, 
fuiſſe tum alios medicos, qui morbis, alios qui vulneri- 


bus, alios qui oculis mederentur? Num Geometriam 


Euclide aut Archimede, num Muſicam Damone aut Arif. 
xeno, num ipſas Literas Ariſſophaue aut Callimacho trac- 
tante, tam diſcerptas fuiſſe, ut nemo genus univerſum 
complecteretur, atque ut alius aliam fibi partem in qua 
elaboraret, reponeret ? De Orat. lib. iii. 33. On which 
paflage Strebæus remarks ** Ariiophapes Byzantius, diſci- 
pulus Callimachi et Zenodoti et Dionyſii cujuſdam, adeo. 
profecit in literis, id eſt, in arte Grammatica quæ no- 
men Habet 2 literis, ut nihil artis ejus ignoraret. He 
is mentioned by ſeyeral writer's after Cicero's time, as a 
man of great note. Athenezus ſpeaks of him ſeveral times. 
In Chariſius treatiſe de Analogia he is mentioned as the 
maſter of the famous Arifarchus ; as he is likewiſe by 
Suidas in Apirapyec. Many of his writings are enumc- 
rated by Suidas, among which are five books on accents, 
and one on ſpirits, . 25 
than 
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than by the writings of any one e profane 
ri of N 


Theſe marks were uſed by his ſucceſſors 
at” Alexandria for the ſame pur poſe, to 
which they were applied by the inventor: 


but in general were omitted by writers and 
tranſcribers (the grammarians only except- 
ed, for which the reaſon is aſſigned above) 


down to the ſeventh century after Chriſt, 


Even the grammarians in thoſe ages 
feem not univerſally to have uſed them. 
In the gradual compilation of Heſycbius 
lexicon (as it is generally now imagined 
to be the work not of any one man, but 
to have grown to its preſent ſize by the 
detached collections of many, from time 
to time added to it) the accentual marks 
ſeem not to have been uſed. Many ho- 
monymous words are explained there in 
their different ſenſes under one article: as 


ed is explained by zar:yw and eAuows 


Had accentual ſigns been then attended to, 


that word would probably have made two 


articles, thus: Aw, xaTiyw. AW, FAQgwo, 
R Dn. and 
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and ſo in ſeveral other words. Heſxbius 
himſelf is ſuppoſed to have lived at the 
latter end of the fifth, or the beginning of 
the ſixth century. But tho' the uſe of 
theſe marks was not univerſal in the cen- 
turies immediately before and after Chriſt, 
yet it was general enough to be known by 
all ſcholars; and therefore we cannot be 
ſurprized to find one ſo early as Gellius 
ſpeaking of them, © Quas Graci wpoow- 
«© Js dicunt, eas veteres docti tum notas 
e vocum, tum moderamenta, tum accen- 
** tiunculas, tum voculationes appella- 
« abant.*.” Much leſs can we wonder 


at Demetrius Triclinius, ſo many ages after, 


in 2 preface to Ariſtophanes, ſpeaking of 
the invention of them in the following 


manner: | Thoſe ancients, who wrote on 
12 * 


Lib. xiii. c 6. Ge/lias lived about thirty years after 
Suinctilian. In Quinctilian, I know not that the Greek 
marks of accentuation are mentioned, tho' the accents 
themſelves are, © Tenores (quos quidem ab antiquis dictos 
© tonores comperi, ut videlicet declinato Grzcis verbo, qui 

47588 dicunt) vel accentas, quas Greci po vo- 


ent lib. i. cap. 5+ 
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* grammatical ſubjects, wiſely invented 
« and delivered down certain marks, by 
« which we might know the power and 
et quality of ſyllables, and diſtinguiſh the 
true pronunciation of them. I mean 
“ ſyllables, not letters; for letters, taken 
& fingly, partake not of this peculiar qua- 
lity: but compounded and united with 
each other, and thus conſtituting ſylla- 
& bles, they have certain powers and pro- 
« perties. Scholars therefore invented va- 
© rious ſigns: I mean tones, ſpirits, and 
„the like; which they called accents, as 
* conducive to the eſtabliſhment of muſi- 
* cal and common pronunciation.” Mon? - 
faucon in his Palæographia ſays there is no 
appearance of theſe marks in MSS. earlier 
than the ſeventh century, and that in 
MSS. of the ſeventh and eighth they are 
frequently miſplaced, and often entirely 
omitted. In ſome MSS. of the eighth and 
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Gere e Y oloy oaltyre Tres dMYAG 1} TAs avAnaCds 
Sers, 4 blen Th Twas ty WOLTNTAS EXE: 
THO av I's LANG e oH, Tor; Qual Y TYSUAATR Ny 
T& A, & dn Y Tipogwding evouanay, ws med Thy 
Iv j THY En Tv GUAAGEAY TUYTENSTRS: | 

R 2 | ninth 
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ninth century, they are accurately and 
properly placed. The uſe of them ſeems 
to have been univerſal, not only among 
grammarians, but Greek writers in general, 
after the ninth century. Baillius declares, 
that he had carefully himſelf examined 
above eight hundred old MSS. in the li- 
brary of the queen mother of France, Ca- 
 thbrine de Medicis, written by Greeks ſome 
ages before the taking of Conſtantinople, 
and obſerved the omiſſion of theſe marks 
ſcarce in one. And thoſe were the very 
times, in which one might naturally ex- 
pect more particular care would be taken 
by the learned Greeks to fix the pronun- 
ciation of their language. Barbariſm from 
the ſouth eaſt was making daily inroads 
upon them, and threatening them con- 
tinually with more: then, according to 
the teſtimony of Demetrius Triclinius 
(whoſe age cannot perhaps be exactly fixed, 
but who is ſuppoſed certainly to have lived 
a long time before the ſubverſion of the 
Greek empire) then it was, that theſe 
marks were more punctually obſerved and 
applied, © Pronuntiationis Græcæ ſuavi- 
5 a 
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« tas, teſte Demetrio Triclinio, omnino 
« periifſer, niſi eo tempore, quo Græcia 
« barbarie fædari cœpta eſt, notæ aliquæ, 
« quæ etiam poſteritati integram tradi- 
* difſent, uſum familiarem ſibi vindi- 
caſſent *. Eo | 


After the ninth century, the uſe of 
theſe marks was however ſometimes miſtak- 
en and perverted. In a very long poem 
of John Tzetzes, written in the twelfth 
century, they appear to have been con- 
fidered as regarding and pointing out quan- 
tity. Almoſt the whole book of his || Yer- 
fus Politici is compoſed in this manner. 
Theſe verſes are plainly deſigned for te- 
trameter 1ambic catalectic: The following 


* Baill. p. 783. apud Scot. 

| Theſe verſus Politici are little more than plain un- 
adorned narratives put into verſe; a ſpecies of poetry not 
unknown in the time of Dianyſius of Halicarnaſſus, who 
ſpeaks of ſuch proſaic pieces of poetry under the title of 
avyoed wa. By his account they were metrical lines com- 
poſed on unpoetical ſubjects, in very unpoetical expreſ- 
ſion, and, according to their name, ſermoni propiora. The 
Scholiaſt on Hephæſtion ſpeaking of this aoyoaSns poetry, 
lays, esl 6 msGoTePI; Ty cue, (what Horace calls, 
muſa pedeſiris) and that the Verſus politici did not differ, 
pou from the Aoyoed as, both being written ayev relbug 

TpoTs. : 


lines 
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* lines taken out of the firſt Chiliad are 
ſuch. 


a 


Ordo Sulvairo AaGay | exeacve | vollen 
Kpeico waver pe RG Badioe % Th 
Jets 
hy © Afra alas Ghee ang. 155 Ne 
ve. | 
Heer . Toy Toyny d wo ana E A 60. 
'H Epeæq bios L loaxpis Te 2 HlpeSibics opt. 


Auna as, 0 ws Loh pv yeape Y Hicy du. 


The quantity of theſe lines the reader muſt 
perceive is miſerably corrupt: ſeveral 
ſhort ſyllables are made long, becauſe an 
acute is Joined to them, as tho' that direc. 
ed the quantity and was a mark belong- 
ing to it. And this runs through all the 
_ Chiliags: A blunder this exactly the ſame 


Die gde metre of theſe lines is the ſame with 
that of the following ones; 
Nc nch et]volc re i 2 Neo: } or] xevs 
Kat rd xats:wTov vigay ore pop A bac hal. 
Ariſtoph. 
Nam fs remittent quifpiam Philume na dolores 
Quot commodas res attuli ? quot autem ademi curas ? Ter. 
Tl climb the froſty mountains higt, and there I'll coin the 
weather, 
2% tear the rainbow from the 5hy, and He beth ends together, 


with 


%F 
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with that committed in many of our 


ſchools, where the ſign of an acute, on 
whatever ſyllable it appears, is conſidered 
as denoting & the ſtreſs of a long quantity 
to be given to that ſyllable. _ 


It is however certain, that tho' TZzetæes 
gave into this miſtake, and accordingly 


regulated his metre in thoſe verſes by a 


vicious quantity, yet he did it wilfully 
and knowingly : he was at the ſame time 
well acquainted with the true ancient quan- 
tity, independent of accent, tho' joined 
with it: as clearly appears in thoſe Iam- 

$ The miſapplication of the Greek accentual mark 


very early followed words into the Latin language, and 
corrapted their pronunciation there in the time of Auſonius, 


who makes idea from G, and eremus from tones 


dactyls. We likewiſe pronounce Sr. Helzna from Eazy, 
and idea from id: theſe two words are probably of a 
like kind with philaſophia, proſodia, mentioned in a former 
chapter by Melancibon; that is, words that in paſſing into 
the Roman language carried their acute with them, and 
retained it on the penultima, tho' the Latin method of 
accentuation would naturally have carried it back to the 
antepenultima. Seyeral of this ſort are mentioned by 


Aldus in the vocabulary prefixed to Statius, and by Servius 


in many parts of his notes on Virgil. Now, wherever 
we find a Latin acute, to that in our Engliſh pronuncia- 
tion we commonly annex a long time, as will be con- 
fidered more fully in anether place. And thus we come 
to pronounce theſe words Helena, ide. | 


bics 
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bics of his at the end of the eleventh Chi- 
had, written according to the old rules of 
good metre, beginning thus, 


p . 3 on 5 : / 
Tis TH5 h vuy Muoias opes mobs, 

and ending HD 

t 1 * : / o 7 
AzYwv Yap & Ti Mupice WapaTpey a -— 


The fame regard for due quantity is 
ſeen in a long poem of Tambics by the 
ſame author at the end of his thirteenth 
Cbhiliad, eg! Waifwy aywyns : in a ſhort 
poem of Hexameters, and that followed 
by another of Iambics. What is very par- 
ticular, and at the ſame time a ſtrong proof 
of what I have ſaid above of Tzetzes be- 
ing acquainted with true quantity diſtin& 
from accent, tho* in ſo many verſes he has 
vitiated the one by the miſapplication of 
the other, is, that in ſome introductory 
verſes prefixed to his poem de liberis inſti. 
tuendis, he ſpeaks with diſapprobation and 
contempt of that corrupt practice, which 
then prevailed, of making the accent di- 
rect the metre. Such metre he calls the 

a metre 


FH 


MVSEVM 
BRIIANNIC VM 
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metre of a mean, ſtrolling, vulgar muſe, 
* Aon ayvglid Oy 


Hr goJwy ev poy & Tier Bag. 
| Kai ri yap av Tis TEES Ypager 14 75% 

Do ds Te T ware, 8 N 

Kai warTa , ws Rieu Son, 
"Iowv Joxerrwv rev 25 Ber pE d * 

Kai Twv ar 60 5 00g gal slaerun; 
Ka rc Wolols; 3 Tols Po DAVTOD US 
Oùrœ To a Sal, 18 Bie, 

Ourw KaTirHpaTiIoe ννν jz. 


He there plainly laments the barbariſm of 
his times, particularly in regard to the 
corruption of pronunciation and metre. 
What that was owing to, is evident from 
his own copious ſpecimen of it in his Chi- 
liads, where the true quantity is deſtroyed 


* Muſe circulaticis, 
Dux pedum concinnum non ſervat greſſum. 
Druid vero quijpiam artificieſo ſcriberet metro, 
Pedeſque fervaret ubigue, et ancipites 
Et omnia ſubtiliter, prout deceat, limaret, 
Cum quali in honore ſint artificioſa et —_—— 
Et indocta welut docta dominentur ? 
Et hac quibus? tis qui videntur ſapientiſſimi. 
Sic quod honeſium eſt evanuit ex vita, 
Sic ubigue valuit vulgaris inſcitia. 


8 + 
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by the abuſe of accent, agreeably to a miſ- 
taken opinion, that an elevated ſyllable 
was of courſe a long one. This however, 
tho? an abuſe of accents, ſhews they were 
then uſed, and fell on the fame ſyllables, 
on which they are now placed; and ſhews 
likewiſe that their true uſe was not incon- 
ſiſtent with right quantity, becauſe the 
ſame Tzelges in his Trimeter Iambics and 
Hexameters, has duly obſerved the latter 
tho joined with the former. 


This 'vulgar abuſe of accent, and the 
ſenſe which the intelligent and learned had 
of this corruption, in the twelfth century, 
agrees nearly with the account of the 
Greek tongue three hundred years after- 
wards given by Phzlelphus, who in the 
fifteenth century was at Conſtantinople, and 
ſeems to have made very particular en- 
quiries into the ſtate of the language and 
pronunciation there. In a letter to Peter 
Perleo in 1441, twelve years before the 
taking of that city by the Turks. he ſays, 
<« that tho” he took pains to get what in⸗ 


formation he could in regard to their 
& language, 
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& language, from the ſchool-maſters there, 
&« he could meet with nothing ſatisfactory 
from them.” But tho' he deſcribes the 
depraved ſtate of the Greek tongue among 
the common “ inhabitants of that city, he 
tells his friend, that it ſtill retained its 
ancient purity among perſons || of higher 


rank and learning, who uſe (ſays he) the 


* In a letter written about two years before the tak- 
ing of Conſtantinople, he ſpeaks of © Iinguam vulgarem 
* eam, quz et a plebe erat depravata atque corrupta ob 
« peregrinorum mercatorumque multitudinem, qui quo- 
« tidie Conſtantinopolim confluebant, in urbemque re- 
6s cops incolz, Greciſque admixti, locutionem optimam 
&* infuſcarunt inquinaruntque.” Apud Hodium de Grac. 
illuſir. p, 188. | 


{| Grzci, quibus lingua depravata non fit, et quos iph 
tum ſequimur, tum imitamur, ita loquuntur vulgo hac 


etiam tempeſtate, ut Ariſtophanes comicus, ut Euripides 


tragicus, ut oratores omnes, ut hiſtoriographi, ut philo- 


ſophi etiam ipſi, et Plato, et Ariſtoteles. Viri Aulici 


veterem ſermonis dignitatem atque elegantiam retine- - 


bant : in primiſque ipſæ nobiles nulieres, quibus cum nul - 


lum eſſet omnino cum viris peregrinis commercium, 


merus ille ac purus Græcorum ſermo ſervabatur intactus 


Idem in epiſt. ann. 145 1. A pleaſing and affecting picture 
this of the Greek court, a year or two before its de- 


ſtruction, 
The particular mention made here by Perles of the wo- 


men in the Byzantine court keeping the purity of the 
Greek language, agrees well with an obſervation of Ci- 


cero in his third book de Oratore, Facilius mulieres in- 
corruptam antiquitatem conſervant, quod multorum 
* ſermonis expertes, ea tenent ſemper quæ prima didi - 
* cerunt,” | 


82 ſame 
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ſame language and ſpeak in the ſame man- 
ner at this very time, as the Greeks did 


eighteen hundred years ago. 


As it is plain that Tzetzes was well 
acquainted with the true nature and uſe 
of accent, ſo it is evident, that thoſe 
learned Greeks, who both before and after 
the taking of Conſtantinople came into the 
weſt, and there taught their own language 
(ſome of whom had the care of che * firſt 

editions of the old Greek authors thar 
were 


Demetrius Chalconayles editor of Suidas at Milan 1499, 
John Laſcaris was employed in editions at Rome. But 
more particularly Marcus Muſurus of Crete, who, under 
Leo X. inſpeted the editions of many Greek books 
printed by Aldus and Blaſiuss Aldus often gratefully ac- 
knowledges the ſervices of theſe Greeks. In a dedica- 
tion of his to Mu/urus, prefixed to his Statins, he ſays, 
Non eſt moris noſtri fraudare quenquam ſua laude: 
« imo decrevimus omnes, quicunque mihi vel opera, vel 
« jnveniendis novis libris, vel commodandis raris et 
* emendatis codicibus, vel quocunque modo adjumento 
« fuerint, notos facere ſtudioſis, ut et illis debeant, ſi 
© mihi debent.—Atque utinam plurimos id genus ha- 
„ beremus reipublicæ literariz benefactores. quanquam 
« plurimos ſperamus tuturos, non in Italia ſolum, ſed et 
« in Germania et Galliis, atque apud toto orbe diviſos 
& Britannos , in quibus habemus Grocinum ſacerdotem, et 
« Thomam Linacrum viros undecunque dactiſſimos; qui 
* olim Florentiæ ſub Demetrio Chatcondyle, viro clariſſimo 
* et græcæ facundiæ inſtauràtore magnoque decore, græ- 

* ci 
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were printed, and in them placed their 
accentual marks as we now find them) 
that they, 1 ſay, conſidered accent, of 


which in all their books they publiſhed - 


the characters, as diſtin& from true quan- 
tity, and not inconſiſtent with it. For 


it is certain at that time, when they 
uſed thefe accentual virgulaæ, they per. 


fectly knew, and duly regarded the old 


pure quantity. This appears not only in 


their editions of the ancient Greek poets, 


the metre of which they were undoubted- 


| ly well acquainted with, but likewiſe in 


ſome of their own metrical compoſitions, ' 

in which the metre regulated by true 
quantity is as accurate as in the poems of 
their anceſtors two thouſand years before 


them. Of this the reader may ſee a proof 
in ſome * lambics of Theodore Gaza: in 
an epitaph on the famous cardinal || Beſſa- 


* cis literis incubuerunt..Gaudeant igitur bonarum 
© literarum ſtudioſi. nam D. O. M, annuente, afliduiſque 
* laboribus noſtris, atque academicorum noſtrorum au- 
xilio, et cæterorum bonorum dottorumque hominum, 
qui bonas literas bonafque artes propagari noſtra ætate 
deſiderant, omnia ſuppeditabimus, quibus in ſummos 
uiros queant evadere. 9 
* Hogivs ; in vita Gazæ. p. 58. Id. p. 151. 
| 770, 
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ö 10 rion, archbiſhop of Nice, written by him. 
1. ſel Likewiſe in John Laſcaris epitaph, 
compoſed by bine, 


Agoxapi 3 v ert, Yu | 
Oure Any geiyny, 2 gere, H 
Elero lacduxim. c extetai, gies A- 

A 
Obs r. Y Nebet rails eAculegiove 


Laſearis externa terra jacet, baud lone 
1 1 72 2 
De gente externa quod quereretur, erat: 
Nec piget boſpitii. dolet loc, quod Gracia 


natis 


Anplius haud præſtat libera Buſta ſais, 


I have produced theſe lines of Laſcaris 
particularly, as they appear to me patheti- 
cally expreſſive of thoſe tender emotions, 
naturally ariſing in the author's mind, 
from reflecting on the ſituation of himſelf 
(who was of the Greek imperial family) 
and of his country at the time of his death: 


Hic 
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Hic tibi mortis erant metæ : domus alta 
Sub Ida, | | 
Lyrneſ: domus alta; ſolo Laurente ſepul- 


cbrum. 


But to return to our argument. This 
pure quantity is ſeen alſo in an epigram of 
his prefixed to the firſt edition of the Scho- 
lia on Sophocles at Rome [1518] where he 
was appointed by Leo X preſident of a 


| Greek academy, inſtituted chiefly with 
a view of giving accurate editions of the - 


Greek authors, Many epigrams of his 
are mentioned by different writers. The 


particular one, I here ſpeak of, may be 


ſeen in Fabric. Biblioth, Græc. lib. ii. cap. 
17. 


 Muſurus elegant elegiac poem prefixed 
to Aldus edition of Plato, and addreſſed 
to * Leo X. for which that prince made 
| him 

* This great pontiff (whoſe character, as far as it re- 


ſpects learning, may be thus briefly given in the words 
of his celebrated hiſtorian Paulus Jowius: ©* ad beneficen - 


etiam, ornandamque virtutem natus educatuſque”) by 
his own polite taſte and liberality repaired in a great mea- 


ſure that loſs, which the arts had ſuſtained from his fa- 
| mous 
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him an archbiſhop, will likewiſe\ prove 
that the admiſſion of the accentual marks, 
as they ſtand at preſent in our books, was 
not conſidered by thoſe Grecian teachers of 
Greek, as inconſiſtent with the quantity 
and rythm of that language: for they 
| ſtrictly obſerved the quantity, and yet re - 
- tained thoſe marks. | 


mous predeceſſor pope Gregory; exciting among the ſcho- 
lars of that age a moſt wonderful ſpirit of recovering an- 
cient, and improving modern literature. Which, by 
opening the oid treaſures of ſound knowledge, and giv- 
ing a freedom and vigour io men's thoughts, did even- 
tually, tho' not intentionally, contribute much to that 
great work, the reformation of the weſtern church. 
Thus Less encouragement of learning was in its con- 
ſequence not more fortunate to that, than to the religious 
and intellectual liberties of Europe, and tended in the 
end to ſhake that throne, which he had adorned with a 
ſpirit of urbanity, polite and judicious munificence, and 
general humanity, beyond the example of any of his 
predeceſſors. | | | | 
The labours of Aldus, favoured by the patronage of 
this prince, and connected with the learned Greeks of 
his age, are aſtoniſhing : in a preface to Euripides, ad- 
dreſſed by him to Demetrius Chalcondyles, he ſays, ** mille 
« et amplius boni alicujus autoris volumina fingulo quo- 
« que menſe emittimus ex academia noſtra. We muſt 
not here underſtand the word volumen as Sir William Tem- 
ple did, in his writings on ancient learning, to fignify 
what we call @ volume, but only a part, in a ſingle roll. 
of a larger work, There were not 600,000 books in 
the Ptolemean library (as Sit Villiam ſtates the number} 


becauſe there were 606,000 volumes, 


That 
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That theſe Greeks did not look upon 
woonwI\'z and its notations as affecting 
quantity, I am certam likewiſe from the 
manner in which theſe things are treated 
by them in their grammars, * wherein 
they are conſtantly kept diſtinct. 


| Thoſe great and deſerving men, who 
came out of Greece into —_ in the thir- 


They generally diſtinguiſh them, as Theodore Gaza 
has done in the following parts of his third book: at 
the beginning of which he recounts the ſeveral particulars, 
in which a perſon might ſpeak or write improperly : Pap- 
Capiguy Tis £XYXETals N Deg, N MD H, N £vaA* 
N N pore, n wpIowdia, / M ypagn 5 

Oeoc Tpoowdia;* mporpdin wer By is Tarr Tod Tis 
guys £Yſeappdre Teo; evewrtay Ts dA AIY 50 Afters 
wards he ſays, bel g Toyss, EI Tag N GV. i) ET OTH, 
EvnAaCav wAWIEY EXETR. N rey Yap offi 73 EMITETA- 
utroy Ex TE oboyſs, 1 ds Gage T3 avepwwor' i] 
THIOT OEM T6 pos. . 

Xpovos 4 Exlagig N USA gwviierrog. EXTENT AL ev 
ye TH Martd” OUSENAETHL SE Th He. f 

Theſe words of Gaza are the very {ame that Ari/to!/e 
and Ariſtoxenus uſed 1800, and Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus 
1500 years before him. The firſt ſentence of Gaza, here 
cited, agrees with Diomedes account of So/zeri/mns; qui 
fit modis generalibus decem et quatuor; immutatione 
** generum, caſuum, numerorum, perſonarum, temporum 
4 per geminationem abnuendi, per accentus, 
* per &c. immutatio accentus; ut fi, Pot, adver- 
r dium cum gravi pronuncietur accentu, erit præpoſitio; 
« fi acuto, erit adverbium, ut enge poſt tempore vent." '— 
And ſhortly after in the ſame page; Tenor, quem Grœ- 
* ci ru aut meoowdiay dicunt, in flexibus vocis fervan- 
dus eſt. Nam quzdam acuto tenore, pleraque gravis 
alia flexu deſiderant enunciari.“ Dzicmed. lib ji. 
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teenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and beginning 


of the ſixteenth century, and reſtored the 
Grecian language which had been loſt in the 

t for ſeveral ages; whoſe names and 
memories ought to be dear to every ingenu- 


ous admirer of that excellent language; 


have ſtrangely been repreſented by ſome 


diſputants (merely to ſupport a favorite 
ſyſtem) as low, ignorant perſons, unac- 


quainted with the purity of that tongue, 
which they profeſſed to teach, uſing them- 
ſel ves a barbarous language and pronun- 
ciation; and put in ſhort on a level with 
the illiterate prieſts of the Archipelago, or 
ſuch ſtrolling Greeks, as Ruigerſius gives a 
ridiculous deſcription of in his ſecond 
book of Variæ Lefiones, At other times 
they are repreſented as men of ſome 
knowledge indeed, but of great pride, ava- 
rice, ) and diſhoneſty, who knew. better 
perhaps than they taught, but in order to 
raiſe their character and ſtipends, wilfully 
perverted the real propriety of their. lan. 
guage, in order to make the attainment of 
it more * tedious and difficult to their 


* Vid. Adoph. Meterch; tract. de veteri et recta pronun. 
Ap. 2t. | | 
ſcholars; 
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ſcholars ; who might thereby think more 
highly of their maſters ſagacity in explain- 
ing ſo intricate a thing to them, and be 
more ready to reward their great learning 
and trouble with extraordinary liberality. 
The former of theſe repreſentations is at 
preſent clearly contradicted by fact: it is 
by no means certain that they all uſed, 
even in common diſcourſe that barbarous 
language, the modern Greek, which 1s 
_ objected to them. From Peter Perleo's ac- 
count of the learned men in Conſtantinople 
juſt before the taking of that city, we 
have good reaſon to think the language of 
ſcholars was far from being corrupt. But 
whatever might be the vernacular tongue, 
eſpecially of thoſe who were natives of 
the ſouthern provinces of the Greek 
empire, they indiſputably knew what 
was ancient Greek. How came they to 
write ſuch good grammars, prefaces to 
editions of Greek authors, occaſionally 
good verſes, and many other literary Pie- 
ces, ſome of which, in point of propriety 
of language, would not have diſgraced 
their anceſtors ſixteen hundred or two 


'L 2 thouſand 
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3 years before them? They may 
be invidiouſly called Græculi, Græcanici, 
Semi- Barbari, Graco-Turce, Romano- Hel- 
leniſtæ, to vilify and fink their characters. 
But theſe are only words againſt facts. 
Their induſtry, their knowledge, and in 
many of them their taſte and genius en- 
title them to far different appellations, 
They were indeed ſurrounded, and perſe- 
cuted by barbariſm, but ſeem not to 
have been tainted with a mixture of it. 
Their literature, notwithſtanding the pol- 
lution with which ic was * eſ- 
caped with purity: 


. Dorit s amara ſuam non intermiſcuit un- 
eh dam. | | 


As for the latter repreſentation of their 
manners and general character, there is 
ſomething ſo uncharitable, ſo illiberal and 
unworthy a ſcholar in this imputation, at che 
ſame time ſo baſe and ungrateful towards 
theſe Greek teachers, that it muſt raiſe ſome 
en! in a good mind, to find learn- 

ed 
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ed men, in arguing againſt what they 
chink corruptions of pure Greek, attribute 
them to theſe unfortunate ſcholars, and ſo 
turn that little Greek knowledge they 
have, againſt thoſe very perſons, from 
whom alone they originally derived it *. 


* A brief account of theſe illuſtrious Greeks is thus 
given by Morhofius in his Polyhiftor. p. 777. Nimirum 
«erat inter novem exules e Græcia Romam profugos, 
qui præcipue Græcas literas in occidentem et ſepten- 
* trionem intulerunt. Sunt vero illi, Be/ario Cardinalis, 
Emanuel Chry/oloras, Demetrius Chalcondylas (tot egregiis 
« diſcipulis clarus, Leon. Aretino, Franc. Barbaro, 2 
« Philelphe, Bapt. Guarino, et Poggio Florentino) Theod. 
« Gaza, Joh Argyropulus, Georgius Trapezuntius, Marc. 
„% Mujurus, Michael Marullus, et John Laſcaris : qui po- 
« ftremus ex illuſtri Laſcarina Imperatorum familia oriun- 
dus, Mediceam Bibliothecam inſigni Græcorum codi- 
* cum theſauro dicavit ; cum Legatus a Laurentio Medices 
“ Conftantinopolin ad Bajazetem miſſus omnes Grecize 
i bibliothecas ſcrutaretur. Eodem Laſcare auctore Leo 
* X. Pontifex Romanus ( Laurenti: Medicæi filius) ipſam 
* propemodum Græciam in Italiam quaſi in novam co- 
« lomiam deduxit. Pueros enim ex tota Græcia, in qui- 
bus vis ingenii et bona indoles ineſſe videbatur, cum 
* ſuis præceptoribus, Romam evocavit, ut linguam Ro- 
* mani ſuam ipſis commodius traderent, viciſſimque 
* ſuam illi Romanis. Addendus vero his novem Grzcis 
Antonius Eparchus eſt, Corcyrenſis, qui ſuperiore ſzculo 
n Per aliquot annos Venetiis Grzcas literas docuit, pro- 
« ſecutuſque eſt Elegiacis verſibus ruinam Conſtantino- 
polis: demum Corcyzam regreſſus, inter ſuorum lite 
t ratos conſenuit; is quoque centum codices Græcos 
« ſecum attulit vanum, Imperatori Carolo V. et Franciſco 1. 
Galliarum regi, oblatos. Præterea è Græcis, quibus 
G ræca eruditio multum debet, Hieronymus Spartiate, 
* necnon Franciſcus Portus, Cretenſis, et Amilius * 
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The only ching, in which ſome of theſe 


Greeks ſeemed to want a truly judicious 
diſcernment, is, that they affected to de- 
preciate Ciceros writings (tho' others a- 


mong them tranſlated parts of them into 


Greek.) But this perhaps did not pro- 
eeed from want of taſte for ſuch excellent 
compoſitions, and may not improbably be 


accounted for by a general national preju- 


dice, which there ſeems to have been 
thro all ages among the Greeks againſt 


« filius, memorandi ſunt, omnes laborioſiſſimi: ut et 
Nicolaus et Zacharias Calliergi, Cretenſes ibidem, quo- 
rum utrique curam impreſſi primo Magni Etymologici: 
6 poſteriori inſuper collectionem Scholiorum Theocriti 
„ debemus.” Mor be might have mentioned ſeveral 
other editions of Zachary Calliergus, as the Pindar with 
Schalia in 1515, and Phavorinus Lexicon in 1523, with 
other books. e e N | 

On the ſubverſion of the Greek empire there were 
ſeveral mean illiterate Greeks ſcattered over the weſt and 
north of Europe Theſe being ſometimes accidentally 
met with by the ſcholars of Germany and our own coun- 
try, and appearing, as they really were, low ignorant 
perſons, raiſed in ſtrangers an unfavoure ble opinion of 
the Greek refugees in general. Accorc igly we find 
ſome: writers of Germany and England ſpeaking of the 
exiled Greeks with great contempt: while thoſe of 
France and Italy, who by their ſituation were acquainted 
with the real characters of thoſe illuſtrious men, menti- 
oned above by Morhoff, hold them in the higheſt eſti- 
mation. | 


that 
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chat great Roman, Dr. Middleton ob- 
ſerves, that Dio Caffius's ſpleen and malig- | 
nity againſt him might ariſe from à Gre- 
cian's envy to a man, who for arts and elo- 
quence was thought to * eclipſe the fame 
of Greece. Cicero is known likewiſe to 
have 


* Among the Romans themſelves Cicero's character 
was not at firſt properly treated. He is never mentioned 
by Horace or Virgil: tho' the latter had an opportunity of 
doing it with honour in a part of his poem, that could 
hardly fail of bringing Cicero to his mind, where he is 
deſcribing the ſhining qualities of his countrymen, com- 
pared with thoſe of other nations ; 

Tu regere imperio populas, Romane, memento : 

He tibi erunt artes: pacique imponere morem, 

Parcere ſubjectis et debellare ſuperbys. 

Here was a fair occaſion of aſſerting the literary cha - 
rater of his country: but he gives it up, and rather than 
do juſtice to Cicero's character, which he could not but 
hold in the higheſt eftimation, he chooſes to do an in- 
juſtice to Rome itſelf by yielding the ſuperiority of elo- 
quence to others : 

Excudent alii ſpirantia mollius era : 

Orabunt cauſas melius, celique meatuꝭ 

Deſcribent radio xc. t 
This filence, which itſelf is a great injuſtice to ſo ex- 
traordinary a man, Dr. Midaleton well accounts for, by 
ſhewing that his name could not but be obnoxious to the 
court of Auguſtus, and the very mention of it be a ſatire 
on a prince who was 19 infamouſly concerned in his de- 
ſtruction. As this court prejudice ſubſided, his character 
roſe: and following Roman writers ſeem to pride them- 
ſelves in their illuſtrious countryman, and to be fond of 
conſidering him in a comparative view with the Greeks. 
Marcus Cicero (ſays Paterculus]) ut vita clarus, ita in- 

N * genio 
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have provoked this enmity of the Greeks 
againſt him, by taking every opportunity 
throughout his * works, of drawing a 
compariſon between the abilities and ge- 
nius of his own countrymen, and of the 
Greeks: the latter of whom he allows to 


& genio maximus, qui effecit, ne. quorum arma vicera- 
mus, eorum ingenio vinceremur.” And Pliny. Fa. 
« cundiæ Latiarumque literarum . parens—omnium tri. 
% umphorum lauream adepte majorem, quanto plus ef 
„ ingenii Romani terminos in tantum promoviſle, quam 
** ;3mperu.” Hiſt 7. 30. Another ſays, © Demoſthenes 
« tibi præripuit, ne eſſes primus orator; tu illi, ne ſolus.“ 
Apud Hieronym. Life of Cic. ſect. laſt. | 

* In many parts of his writings he ſpeaks with ſome 
contempt of the Greeks. * Græcorum doctrina perri- 
« dicula.” 4e Orat. © Graci fallaces et leves, et diu- 
« turna ſervitute ad nimiam aſſentationem eruditi. Græci 
«© omnes vias pecuniz norunt, omnia pecuniz cauſa fa- 
ciunt. Grzcorum familiaritates parum fideles ſunt. 
% Qu. fratr. Homo levitate Græcus, crudelitate Bar- 
c“ barus. pro Flac, Græcorum luxuria et levitas. zbid, 
« Quid mihi, inquit Craſſus, tanquam alicui Grzculo 
ce otioſo et loquaci quæſtiunculam ponitis? de Orat. 
«« Verbi enim controverſia tamdiu torquet Græculos, ho- 
“ mines contentionis cupidiores quam veritatis.“ 044. 
Many other expreſſions of this kind are ſcattered up and 
down Ciceros works: who yet probably did not mean to 
refle&t on the Greeks in general, but thoſe of a particular 
| Profeſſion or character, whom his ſubje& brought to his 
thoughts. In his orations, reflections of this kind might 
be thrown out to invalidate the credit of an evidence. 
In his rhetorical, and philoſophical dialogues, the per- 
ſon who ſpeaks, introduces ſeveral things, to ſerve. his 
own purpote, very foreign from Cicero's own ſentiments. | 
But perhaps his Greek readers did not always make 
theſe diſtinctions, and applied to themſelves, what was 


not 
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have quicker inventive talents than the 
Romans, but to be inferior to them in ſo- 
lidity and real ſtrength of parts. In an- 
ſwer to theſe compariſons of Cicero, it has 
been remarked, that Plutarch ſeems to 
have written his lives partly with a view 
to confute, what Tully has endeavoured to 
prove in almoſt all his prefaces, the ſupe- 
riority of the Romans over the Greeks ; 
and, for this end, to have choſe out the 
moſt arcful parallels. Some ſuch national 
ſpirit might operate in Demetrius Chalcon- 
dyles againſt Cicero's works. It can hardly 
be any other way explained, how ſome of 
theſe latter Greeks, who had a reliſh, in 
common with all other men of taſte and 
diſcernment, for the other good Roman 
writers, ſhould yet fo particularly except 
to Cicers. But fo the fact was. And the 
ſame ſpirit was transfuſed into ſome of 


not intended as a national cenſure when it came from 
Ciceros pen. Certain it is, that in many places he 
ſpeaks very impartially and honourably of them, as men 
from whom the Romans received *© philoſophiam et 
omnes ingenuas diſciplinas.” de Fin. There are ſeve- 
ral paſſages of this kind in his writings. But a ſingle 
'cenfure will by ſome perſons be remembered long os a 
1 bundred compliments are forgot. 
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their ſcholars ; among whom was our 
learned countryman Linacer, phyſician to 
Henry VIII. who was for ſome time a ſtu- 
dent under Cholcondyles at Florence, and 
appeared afterwards among the foremoſt 
of the Anti-Ciceroniani, And yet, what 
is very particular in Linacer, tho? his pro- 
feſſions were againſt Cicero, his practice 
was with him; and his bak de Latini 
ſermonis ſtructura have more examples of 
Proper and beautiful diction from Cicero 
than from any other Roman writer. 


As many parts of the literary hiſtory of 


tlleſe times ſerve to illuſtrate ſome charact- 


ers, the vindication of which is much con- 
nected with my argument; the reader will, 
I hope, on that account conſider, what 
has been here introduced on that ſubject, 
as leſs foreign and digreſſive. 


What : has been ſaid of thoſe Greek ex- 
iles retaining and uſing the accentual 
marks, may be ſaid likewiſe of thoſe very 
learned and eminent men of 1taly, France, 


and Germany, in the ſixteenth and ſeven- 
teenth 
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teenth century, the ſucceſſors of thoſe 
Greeks above-mentioned, in ſpreading the 
knowledge of that incomparable language 
over the welt ; who by their lexicons, com- 
mentaries, and editions of ancient authors, 
have ſmoothed the ruggedneſs of the road 
to ancient literature, and done poſterity a 
ſervice, which is ill repaid by ſome perſons 
at preſent in diſputing their authority, and 
- queſtioning the propriety of the means 

made uſe of by them to convey to the 
world the knowledge of that language in 
all its purity. But let us not haſtily and 
inconſiderately reject, what they, our ſu- 

riors in Greek knowledge, have care- 


fully and faithfully adjuſted for us: 
tu ne ſtudio diſooſta fideli, 


Intellecta prius quam fint, contempta re- 
linquas. 
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CHAP. VII. 


| The popular objettion conſidered againſt the 


preſent accentual marks, on account of 
their inconſiſtency with true quantity. The 
mi ſconſtruction and errors of Dr G. noted. 
The true nature of the acute tone flated 
and explained. 


HAVE above allowed the uſe of theſe 
marks, according to the modern ſyſtem 
(as it 1s invidiouſly called) as not being 
injurious to quantity. But a heavy charge 
is brought on this head againſt the virgulæ, 


for corrupting it; the acute cauſing any 


ſhore ſyllable, on which it falls, to be 
pronounced long by thoſe who attend to 


theſe apices, and regulate their reading by 
them. I acknowledge the fact, and am 
_ ſorry for this abuſe of the acute; but think 


it unreaſonable that an imputation brought 
againſt the abuſe of any thing ſhould be 


fixed on the thing Itelf, and the proper 
ule 
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uſe of it. This abuſe is entirely our own, 
owing to the nature of our Engliſh pe \. 


fays, chat the acute, not only in our practice 
and application of it, but in its own nature 
and univerſal practice gives length to a 
ſound. He here ſpeaks our plainly, and 
freely declares (what I find to be the real 
ground of many perſons objections to ac- 
centual marks) that he looks upon the 
power of an acute and long quantity to be 
the fame; that he has in ſhort confounded 
in his mind the ideas of theſe two very 
diſtinct things. Which confuſion has oc- 
caſioned numberleſs errors and abſurdities 
both in his writings and thoſe of others on 
this ſubject. He aſſerts then, © that * ic 
cannot be ſaid, that accents only denote 
an elevation of the voice. For no ſuch 
elevation can. ſubſiſt and be made ſenfi- 
ble in pronouncing, whatever may be 
done otherwiſe in ſinging, without ſome 
& ſtreſs or pauſe, which is always able to 
e make a ſhort ſyllable long.” In anſwer 
to this, I will allow that ſuch an elevation 

* Treatiſe againſt Greek accents, p, 62. 
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doth not commonly ſubſiſt in the Engliſh 
pronunciation without a prolongation too, 


Bur I affirm, that it hath ſubſiſted; and 


doth ſubſiſt ar preſent in the voice of the 
Scots, and of many weſt-country perſons 


in England. Ir did moſt indiſputably ſub- 
ſiſt in the Roman pronunciation, except 


Dr. G's authority is to ſuperſede and over- 


| power Quinctilian s. Let us try this caſe 


in ſome particular word between theſe two 
grammarians. We will take the word 
amas. Quinctilian tells me in as clear a 
manner as poſſible, that the penultima is 
here acuted: Dr. G. ſays, that an acute 
lengthens as well as elevates ; conſequently 
that the former ſyllable of àmas is long, 
But that it was really ſhort and always 
pronounced ſo by the Romans, I have the 
ſtrongeſt evidence ſuch a thing is capable 


of, from the concurrent uſage of the beſt 
Roman authors, who wrote in metre, 


This proof of the actual conſiſtency of an 
acute with a ſhort ſyllable, drawn from 
the cleareſt and moſt undoubted authority, 


is ſorely concluſive againſt the Doctor's 


aſſertion 


—— 


boi 5 — 20 


1 rm. 
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aſſertion concerning the ſtreſs and nature of 
the acute. 


Again; let us try this in a Greek An- 
ſtance, and take the words AE, AZA5yt, 
e οννν α We are aſſured that each of 
theſe ſyllables was a ſhort one, pronounced 
by the old Greeks with a meaſure of time 
leſs than that of long ſyllables in words 
joined with theſe in a ſentence. We are 
aſſured likewiſe by Cicero, Quinctilian, and 
Dr. G. that one of the ſyllables in each of 
theſe words is elevated. Place this neceſ- 
fry acute on what ſyllable you pleaſe, you 
muſt join it with a ſhort one. Conſe- 
quently, an acute accent is as conſiſtent 
with a ſhort time, as with a long one. 
What then, if % and „ are accented in 
the ſame manner ?—Why may they not be 
ſo, as well as & and e/?, or as the firſt ſyl- 
| lables of pra'vis and b nis? That this is 
not readily conſiſtent in our practice, I 
allow. But what is that to the real exiſt . 
ence and nature of the thing itſelf? An 
argument drawn from our own practical 
inexperience of a thing againſt its poſſible 

| | | exiſtence, 
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exiſtence, is too trifling to be refuted. A 
Weſt-indian's argument againſt froſt and 
ſnow, as impoſſible and unnatural, is of 
this kind x. „ 


But let us hear the Doctor's reaſoning 
on this head, and ſee on what learned au- 


thority this extraordinary poſition of his, 


concerning the nature of an acute, is 
grounded. © Every accent (ſays he) if it 
is any thing, muſt give ſome ſtreſs to 
the ſyllable, upon which ir is placed: 
& and every ſtreſs, that is laid upon a 
0 


* 


6 


« tent to it. For every elevation of the 
voice implieth time, and time is quan- 
« tity.” And theſe propoſitions he ſtrength- 
ens by a paſſage from a Greek MS, in the 


* However trifling many arguments, founded on 
raQtical inexperience, are in their own nature, yet they 
have miſled numberleſs perſons in diſcuſſing ſubjects, not 
only ſuch as our preſent, but the moſt important to man- 
kind, thoſe of a moral and religious kind. For (to bor- 
row the words of a ſenſible and ingenious modern author) 
« there is ant air of plauſibility which accompanies vulgar 


s reaſonings and notions taken from the beaten circle of 


<« ordinary experience, that is admirably ſuited to the 
< narrow capacities of ſome, and to the lazineſs of 


« Others. 
king's 


ſyllable, muſt neceſſarily give ſome ex. 
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king” 8 library. Ert 2 s 70 evciqxe- 
at, £78 TY» ge N Now, in anſwer 
to this doctrine of his founded on a MS. 
fragment, is every time a long time. and 
is every quantity a long quantity? or does 
& ſignify a long time any more than 
a ſhort one? if it does nor, this far fetched 
teſtimony proves nothing for our author's 
purpoſe, And indeed, 4;a&- iignifies no 
particular meaſure of time, but expreſles 
the general abſtract idea of it, and will 
ſignify. either a long or ſhort meaſure ac- 
cording to the qualifying word with which 
it is joined, Thus much for his interpre- 
tation of the latter part of this anonymous 
ſentence. | Let us examine now the former, 
STE &. b o ebioαοντ, Which he © 
underſtands thus, „that no long time is 
4 found without an accent.“ We will 
N allow him here his own conſtruction; and - 
ſee what will be the conſequence. In the © 
word arbwrwy we have three long times, © 
4 and according to our author's expoſition of 
f his fragment, they are all three to be ac- 
of cented. And Dionyſius therefore, Cicero, 
| * d len are miſtaken, when they 
; | X ſay, 


E | 
ſay, as they do very expreſsly, © that no one 
word can have more than one accent,” — 
But, not to trouble the reader any farther. 
with a criticiſm on this ſentence, the mean- 
ing of it is no more than ſimply this, that 
accent and quantity go together.“ Which 
I readily allow, and which in truth is the 
very thing, I have endeavoured fully to 
explain, and have largely inſiſted on in the 
beginning of this eflay. 


But the Doctor has another paſſage from 
Dionyſius Thrax, which he thinks declares 
that a tone or accent giveth a greater 
- extent or quantity. 168. p95 oy do 
vn S eorTeaar e If Dio- 
nyſius had here faid gν waxporepay Inſtead | 
of eupurerar, it might have been ſome con- 
firmation of the Dr's. aſſertion. But till 
it can be ſhewn, that pu wide or broad, 
and wazpss long, are the ſame, the cita- 
tion proves nothing in favor of his argu- 
ment. The truth is, eopvrys relates to a 
meaſure of the voice, totally diſtin& from 
the height and length of it, tho' joined 
with them both, as hath been ſhewn above 

| "+ I 
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in my firſt chapter, and may be ſeen ex- 
plained more fully in Scaliger's book there 
referred to. This therefore by no means 
diſproves the conſiſtency of an acute tone 
with a ſhort time. i 


The poſſibility and real exiſtence of an 
acute and thort quantity together is re- 
marked in the Welch language, as may be 
ſeen in ſome annotations, relating to the 
pronunciation of it, in Biſhop Gi4/or's 
edition of Cambden's Britannia, communi- 
cated to him by Mr, Lhyyd: they are 
there prefixed to the account of South- 
Wales; among which is a mark given, 
ſhewing he accent only on a ſhort vowel &. 


'I am certain from the teſtimony and 
authority of Terentianus Maurus, that 


* There is a paſſage in Diomedis on this head, which 
is, I believe, corrupted. Not that I defire to alter it, 
in order to bring it to my purpoſe, for it equally favours 
that, whether it is altered or ſtands as it does at preſent. 
* Sunt vero tres, acutus, gravis, et qui ex duobus faQtus 


s eſt, circumflexus. Ex his acutus in correptis ſemper, 
* interdum productis ſyllabis verſatur.” I ſuſpect, and 
am almoſt certain that the negation is omitted in the 


former part of this ſentence, and that it ſhould be read 
_ * acutus in correptis on ſemper,” | 1 
2 the 
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the word Zwxcar was accented by the 
Greeks in the ſame manner in which it ap- 
pears at preſent in our common Greek 
copies. When I pronounce, ſays he, 
ce the word AHppulos, there are two times 
« in the 74; or elevated ſyllable : a Greek 
< m pronouncing Roger gy will place the 
two times in the 5:5, or ſyllable with 
& the grave,” conſequently che ſhort {yl- 
lable here has the agi, i. e. is acuted. 


Romiulos fi nominemus, appiclos aut Doric: 
Se/quiplo metimur iſtum, guingue nam 
funt tempora 3 
| Nunc duo. ante, tria Sequuntur, nunc tri 
bus reddes duo, 
Ttalum fi quando muta! Gratus accentus 


ſonum : 

'Appulos nam ks dico, Func in ages 
Junt duo, 

Sox 1 Graius lopuendo reddet in S046 
duo * 


Part of Terentianus plan in his mettical 


K » Apud Put/chium p. 2414. 


eſſay 
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effay on metre was, according to his own 


uo probarem planius, 
Et ſimul quam multa Græcis noſtra von 
re pondeant, 5 
Quceque ręſpoudent, ab ipſis nobis efſe tra- 
da. | 


In regard to the acute, even when it is 
joined with a long ſyllable, as in contẽ mnit, 


tho* the duration of the ſound be long, 


the power and effect of the acute is ſhort 
and * quick to the ſenſe, occaſioned by a 


high note ſucceeding a low one, or riſing 


above 


* The word 6zu5 throughout the Greek language im- 
plies quickneſs, as acutus does likewiſe through the Latin. 
* o£v Y Papy, ſays Suidas, are metaphorically applied to 
et hearing. In touching we call that 6&9, which operates 
„ inſtantly : as we ſay a ſword is EU, dr e x5v)]e 5 
« and we call it dull or blunt, dc u. when it acts flow - 
« y, & cs ZAA weve So in regard to ſounds, we 
call chat SU «þ:90v, Tv TAXEN TFaptywojpervoy e 


* 7 


© Tay n, Y Taxios droravorier' Bpνο d, Toy | 


** EIdACY Y HfpCAE, TW Boad'tws wagaywomerer Te 
% -ato0now. As the ftrings of inſtruments, ai T- 
** wives marks ode I vedrn, yield a ſharper ſound (S- 
* 2 0,u7spoy) than thoſe firings that are leſs ſtrained, as 
«1s the yrz7y For the higheſt vn, on being touched, 
* ſtriking the air xa I it Thy T, oxuTaror mold 
e Shöyſar, iv Myw wer Xpovn emoings 7679.” 
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above the grave tone of voice; the per- 
ception of which tranſition is ſudden and 
inſtantaneous, before the continuance of 
8 e the 


Nothing can be more clear and ſatis factory than this ac- 
count, given here by Suidat, of ous applied to ſound, 
But we ſhall find that in its general fignification the idea 
of quickneſs is conveyed. Eufathins on og An (Iliad g. 
v. 440) ezplains it o&vg 6 ToisTos dens, & ubror Jud 73 
r vIaveTuvy Et Is Y dic Td Supuritey, So on & 
Apna = A. v. 835.) ofvs pus & 0 rag, i 0 TMHTIHGS: 
ex wt)apoyis Toy cStwy Pres n 5 dende Of 8 75 
vp — — ot Ju [Iupix* what we cal! paſh- 
onate, 53 

pᷣn u. r xt d · On att dens. (Il. . ». 330.)5 
rax ds S x) opodpig. Moſt of theſe explanations of 
Euflathius are tranſcribed by Phavorinus into his lexicon. 
Plato de leg. uſes ofvs 35 eiotwory to expreſs a perſon of 
quick ſenſibility ; the ſame writer in Phd. due e 1- 
l otulern Toy bid Ts camaro Xr aid notes, 
which Cicero in his 2. de Fin. tranflates Oculorum, in- 
quit Plato, eſt in nobis ſenſus acerrimus,”” Aifotle in his 


2. Rhetor obſerving that the deſires and paſſions of chil. 


dren are quick and violent, but not lafting, ſays, b 
pa ev emibuuiors Texy 3 TavwTa, at yep li- 
Nit Tav Tory TAY wat, opeizt oe al BGN, ) 8 
Ae awamee 0d TOY Kaprorlev Silas) mewn: Thus 
a man is ſaid to be oFvg who is ready and nimble. Thucyd 
lib. viii. Sie pg Y TAerey 7% 707 Tębrer, of jy 
e Ce, 08 de Beadeis Plutarth in Camillus uſes oxeg sm. 
TEeXx4oat ; and in Romulus on one Celer, am crews Ths ra- 
Xas of Popariot teig. niarpas br, t. Cicero like- 
wiſe joins theſe two things together, when he ſays, © mo- 
tus animi ce/eres et aruti.” Acutus is continually applied 


to quickneſs of ſight, of underſtanding, and motion: 


«© tam cernis acutum.”” * eſt enim homo valde acutus et 
fagax.”” Cic. Statins deſcribing an active champion, ſays, 
| by „ motu Spartanus acute 
Mille cavet lapſas circum ſua tempora mortes.“ 
Otvuiprures in the Barp. of Arifteph, 903, denotes quick 
| | Invention» 


fly men} On en, (II. . v. 180.) vale 
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the note is determined one way or the 
other, for long or ſhort, This I more clear- 
ly conceive, than I can perhaps expreſs. I 

| Call 


invention. Plato at the beginning of his The@fetus, © ann 
dirt ges, WIT £706 Y AyXivous th hier & r 
ohe, Y nes TEs opyd EU To 664, Y AH orles Gegov- 
Tat, done 74 aviepmdTSa mia. ite of ejpCpitic epos, 
ralpol rs, &c. And agreeably to this Sig is explained 
by Szidas ra x g Jizyolms. Critical caſes in phy- 
fick are called sg mdty, by the Romans © vitia præcipi - 
_ tia.” go uſed adverbially ſignifies, quickly, as in Homer, 
De kent, OEY N Axαν OA ra Aiage And 
2d is therefore explained bygHe/ychius, ⁊a N TEXUI por 
ues 3 by Phavorinus va x,, dec: G by Suidas, 
Taxus. This ſenſe of éEùs and ozuTys runs through the 
third chap. of Ful. Pollux Onamope. lib. i. meg} Taxis 
| 4c ic be. Joban. Strbens in his Eclagæ Phyſice, 
cap. 44. e Plat. JTimæso, on the ſubject of ſpeech and hear- 
ing has theſe particular words to our preſent purpoſe. 
dA@s H e Qaviv Fouts T d TE u die- wyxipa- 
Ms 76 1 e wtxeu TN, rA ,Euud ens, 
N ay I's Tei Thy Ts Hπν . pay Aαννçe, dn J 
abrig r Eder, bon d HR Beadvſicay, (f. le- 
gend. Barvſioar) Tv fs EE As, Tyr d evavliay Tpa.- 
tiny, wiydany d Thy moAAdvy Gon d ivavTia opmixpan 
Peter Victorias in his Variæ Led. lib. vii. c. 3. where 
he is conſidering Quin#ilian's figure uerdaAnic, tran- 
ſumptio, ſays, © tropus rariſſimus, etiam improprii uſus : 
„ Grecis tamen frequentior, qui pyovs Jods, ab5ia5 di- 
e cunt. Homerus autem inſulas Soc, cum acutæ formæ 
« 3 vellet, vocavit hoc verſu ex xv. libro Odyſ- 
16 ee, | a 
Fyhey d av vioouow im- None. N 
* hanc autem rationem ſecutus ille nomina immutavit, 
* ajterumque pro altero capit, quod Joy et oxy ſunt ur- 
„drug autem Græcis non tantum oftendir, quod 
t yelox eſt in motu, verum etiam quod forma in tenuita- 
tem acutumque porrectum eſt ; quare, quod eſt huic 
** CUYWVULLOY> 
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can however engage to make it perceptible 

to a common Engliſh ear in almoſt any 

Greek word, according to its preſent ac- 
centual mark, Ll 


This account, which I have here at- 
tempted to give, of the true nature and 
power of the acuce tone, is much confirm- 
ed by what Ariftotle de Anima, in his chap- 
ter wept Ye | axons, ſays, 5 Cg ev co 
7 xiv Tw aoluow, It may perhaps re- 
ceive farther illuſtration from a paſſage of 

Plutarch in his Quæſtiones Platonicæ, where 
he is treating of ſounds in general. That 
author, having mentioned the harmony of 

ſounds, ſays: cus ey Y 0 T&Y 5 Viera, 
Sagęts de o ged. dd x; greg ανον Try 
i 1 & * 8 KG *.5 , 
cle h o ogels cræy dE TT id A άιν 
4 n tanquam et ipſum idem penjtus fignificaret, 
loco altetius pofuit.”— Sabo in viii. lib, yeoyeag:” 
* weroy ejuſdem Homerici verbi eandem affect. declara- 
. « tionem. poſito namque verſu illo, addidit, Seas 0 gelen 
nber rd gie,. As it is cerfiin that 20 Awith its 
derivatives and compounds, implies ſomething quick, in 
its general application throughout the Greek language, 
- Jo iv its peculiar muſſcal ſenſe it is univerſally uſed for a 
high tone, oppoſed to Bapy; a lower tone, without any 


conſideration of length, thro! all the muſical writers pub- 
"iſhed by Dcrbormins: © es. iis 


j 
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lis 2 ei, ot del eh 


ae cue, 70 geber auto I omotoTabiiayy 
| porn TH & dect. 287 YE mv TUUDWvigy ans” 
o *. This was likewiſe Salmaſius idea 
of the acute ſound, who in his Pliniane 
exercitationes ſpeaks thus of it: © iz vox 
& aures et auditum quaſi ſcindendo pene- 
trat; ita cs color oculos viſumque ful- 
« gore ſuo quaſi punctim ferit. Commu- 
« nicant inter ſe ſenſus proprietates ſuas, 
« et quod unius proprium eſt, 7 
4 tranſlatis alu tribuitur. ſimiliter in voce, 
5 que proprium eſt ον u auditus, acu- 
tos et graves ſonos Gægeis Y Es appella · 
e mus,, ducta metaphora ab iis rebus, quæ 
circa tactum verſantur. nam ct et acut- 
um proprie eſt quod tactum pungit et 
e ſtimulat ; grave quod contundit et pre- 
* Mit: ita et de voce acuta et gravi . 
Scaliger's idea of it exactly correſponds 
with the foregoing accounts of it, “ ab 
« effectu nominarunt acutam : ferit enim 
© aures, quarum viribus objeGa eſt: ac 
e ſane plus ponas ſpiritus latioris in gravi 


"s as Op. Tom II. p. 4006, + In C. Jul. 
Solini Polyhiſt. Tom. I. p. 200, | 


F | ; cc vOce 
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e voce, anguſtioris autem · in acuta. Quare 
« et pueri acutius canunt, quorum guttur 
e anguſtius eſt: et latiora craſſioraque in- 
«« ſtrumenta gravius ſonant.“ : 


On the whole, from every thing that 


T have been able to collect, from writers 


both antient and modern of the beſt note, 
in regard either to the general ſenſe of the 
words cg, and acutus, or to the particular 
meaning of them applied to ſound; I find 
firſt, that the idea of quichneſt is conveyed 
in them; and ſecondly, when referred to 


ſound, that extent in Jength is never im- 


plied, but in height only, and a quickneſs 


in the effe of this elevation, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII 


Tor * bypothefi of If. Voſſius, kia. 
Sarpedonius, and others, erroneous. The 
Greek accent different in its poſition from 
the Roman. Dr. Bentley's and Scaliger's 

" remarks on the Latin accent. 


UT not only Dr. G. but Jſaac Voſſius 
conceived a wrong idea of the acute, 
being miſled into an opinion, that it par- 
took of the nature of a long quantity, at 
leaſt was not well conſiſtent with a ſhorc 
one. This is plainly ſeen in that paſſage 
of his book de Poematum cantu, where he 
complains, that the received method of 
accentuat ion corrupts the metre, and gives 
an inſtance of it in ſome verſes of Homer, 


B 


HA. 40 c οοοε , MITWY epic NN 
Mun, | 
Ovpayoy & es TOAUYRaAKOY, T n Pa” 
vein 


Kei Fynrolgi fpoworow emi Ceid wpor apepars 
d The 
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«© The accent placed in the foregoing man- 
« as we now have it in our printed books 
„ (fays he) ſpoils the metre : the ancients 
* themſelves uſed the accent far other- 
5 wiſe, and placed it thus, 


"Heauos 45 TUNG puren wegndd ee Alpen 

Ovravoy 55 WAVY AKA! Th aberaTojgs Pas 
yen 

Kal SynT0108 Peor oi er. i Condi dpipas. 


The reader on comparing the former 
method of accenting theſe verſes here cen- 
ſured by him, with the latter, adopted 
and recommended by him as the genuine 
method of the antients, will find, that 
the difference between them conſiſts in 
his tranſpoſing che acute, and transferring 
it from ſhort to long ſyllables, as ſrom 

Hehe od [O——"Heacs , 


8 2 WI 
* Eyocege AY Ber 


PEURRAAES. 55 | 


I \ 
WWW " Bprxvoy 


f 
TOAUY RAKOV — wo. UY a AKOv 
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His objection was evidently to the acute, 
as inconſiſtent with ſhort ſyllables, and 
he has accordingly removed ic from the 
ſhort and placed it on the long. The word 
he having both ſhore, he knew not. what 
to do with it, and rather than place an 
acute on a ſhort ſyllable, with which he 
ſeems ſhocked, has placed it on none at 


all, contrary to that * univerſal rule, Ipſa _ © 
Natura in omni verbo poſuit acutam vo. 


cem.“ 


The reader will likewiſe obſerve, if he 
turns back to page 59 and 60 of this eſſay, 
that Yoſfus, in altering the accents of all 
the foregoing words, except neues, hath 
regulated his method of replacing- them 


* The caſe of enclitics does not contradi& this general 
rule, as they do not ſo properly loſe, as transſer their 
accent; and in effect become part of the preceding word 
to which they are joined, The ſame may be faid of ozy- 
tone prepoſitions ending with a vowel, as tel, A, 
Txe2, &, which loſe that vowel and accent too, by 
being incorporated, as it were, and made one with the 
following word beginning with a vowel, to which they 
belong; as, & zug; which two words might eaſily 
ſound as one. | | 


exactly 


exactly according to the laws of Roman 
accents (tho' I believe he was not ſenſible 
of it at that time) thoſe very laws, which 
I have in the foregoing chapter tranſcribed 
from Quincrilian. Which circumſtance 
alone, notwithſtanding Yofius & confidence 
that his manner of re-adjuſting them is 
agreable to the pronunciation of the an- 
cients, 1s to me a ſtrong proof, that he is 
wrong: becauſe Quinctilian expreſsly men- 
tions a particalar difference which there 


was between the Roman and Greek prac- 


Vaſſius ſays that any one will be convinced of this, 
who looks over the writings and fragments of the old 
grammarians, Dion gſius Thrax, Apollonius Alexandrinus, 
Aelins Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, and Ariftanchus juniq, 
Theſe writings, or parts of them relating to our ſubject I 
ſhould be very glad to read for information on this head, 
if I could but meet with them. But unluckily they are 


either totally loſt, or thoſe parts, which remain of them, 


are ſilent as to accents. ** Apollonius (as is allowed by 
Pr. G.) doth not in his ſyntax, ſay any thing either 
„ from himſelf, or from the dere. Torch that proves 
% what Vu has advanced. The only printed copy of 


„the 7&xm Yypajpnalmnn, aſcribed to Dionyſus Thrax, . 


«<< printed by Fabricius from a MS, in the Holſtein library, 
contains nothing on the preſent ſubiect. There is no- 
. ** thing of Ariſlarchus junior known; nor of Aelius Dio. 
* nyfivs Halicarnaſſenſis, excepting à tract te arair a? 
te pnudTw in Aidur Theſaurus.” How are we then to be 
convinced of the truth of V affirmation, from theſe 
authors? And how could he produce the authority ot 
paſſages in writings, which he probably never ſaw ? 
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tice in acuting their ſyllables ; and com- 
plains of the Latin manner as leſs harmo- 
nog and diverſified than the Greek. © Sed 
& accentus quoque cum 7igore quodam, 
tum ſimilitudine ipſa minus ſuaves habe. 
mus, quia ultima ſyllaba nec acuta un- 
quam excitatur, nec in flexa circumdu- 
« citur, ſed in gravem vel duas graves ca- 
dit ſemper. Itaque tanto eſt ſermo 
« Grecus Latino jucundior, ut noſtri 
* Poetz, quoties dulce carmen eſſe volue- 
* rune, illorum id nominibus exornent.” 
lib. X11, c. 10. 


Quinfilian by cloſing this FOILED here 
with ſemper, as he does another on the 
fame &ccaſion with 7unguan, an adverb, 
(which the beſt Roman writers never place 
at the end of a period, but on particular 
occagons, where ſome great ftreſs is laid 
on the ſenſe of the word) by this, I fay, 
he ſeems to point out the very extraordi- 
nary inflexibility of the Roman accent 3 and 
this he remarks as oppolite to the nature 
of the Greek tones: for it is in that part 


of his book, where he draws a parallel 
between 
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between the two languages in point of 
harmony, and ſhews the inferiority of 
his own in ſeveral particulars. Here in the 
accents, © ultima ſyllaba nec acuta un- 
« quam excitatur, nec in flexa circumdu- 
© citur,” as in Deus, Dez, Deo this be- 
ing oppoſed by him to the Greek uſe of 
tones, gives me reaſon to think, that by 
them the laſt ſyllables were ſometimes 
acured and circumflexed, as in Oe%, ©; ; 
as we ſee them marked by our preſent 
virgulæ. Then he ſays, © ſed in gravem, 
„vel duas graves cadit ſemper” as in 
Ager, agri, animus, ãnimi: this being op- 
poſed by him to the manner of the Greeks 
gives room to ſuppoſe, that their accent 
was otherwiſe varied, either in different 
words, or different inflexions of the ſame 
word, as in aypos, ayps; ayalss ayab:y 
Hevrer©s Seur eres This variety, ſo differ- 
ent from the Roman method, we ſee in 
the application of our accentual marks; 
and this application of them perfectly 
correſponds with what Quinctilian's ac- 
count of the Latin tones neceſſatily im- 


plies. 
” Te 
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The particular limitation of the Roman 


accent to the penultima and antepenulti- 


ma, and its difference in this reſpect from 


the Greek, is taken notice of not only by 


Nuinctilian, but by the other old Roman 
grammarians and criticks after him. Dio- 
medes in his ſecond book ſays, In Græcis 


dictionibus cum acutus tria loca teneat, 
ultimum, penultimum, et antepenulti- 


mum. - apud Latinos duo tantum loca 
« tenet, penultimum et antepenultimum.” 
Priſciau ſays, © Acutus accentus apud La- 


4 tinos duo loca habet, penultimum et 
« antepenultimum ; apud Græcos autem 


e et ultimum.” Donatus in like manner 


Tonus acutus, cum in Græcis dictioni- 


bus tria loca teneat, ultimum, penulti- 
* mum et antepenultimum ; tenet apud 
Latinos penultimum et antepenultimum; 


d ultimum nunquam.” So Maximus Vic- 


torinus, Acutus, cum apud Grecos tria 


loca teneat, apud nos duobus tantum 
poni poteſt; aut in penultima, ut præle- 
giſtis, aut in ea que a fine eſt tertia, ut 


" præligimus. Servius on that line in 
a | 2 the 


\ 
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the /Eneid—* ubi tot Simois, Fc.“ ſays 
that * Simois, hoc nomen integrum ad 
« nos tranfiit, unde ſuo accenre profertur: 
« nam ſi eſſet Latinum, in antepenultima 
* haberet accentum, quia ſecunda a fine 
© brevis eſt.” On which Gaſp. Scioppius 
obſerves, © Vulr ſcilicer Simois in hoc 
« verſu pronunciari cum accentu in media 
&« ſyllaba, quamvis correpta,” Olympio. 
dorus in Ariſtotelis Meteora. p. 27. Tore 
Ae para xAnSnoay, vov Se ExAuves. T 
Je To ovopuce on jrev Pape Tapogureoty Tear 
%ot AzyorTise U e Xown Ct Sve. 
Ka I; a Pwuaio Tav 00phe TapoZuvect 
ic To X 0 Tov" o er vTENVIpiONT 65 eXANINoav 
bro 1 TOTO | There ſeems to be ſome- 
thing whimſical in the reaſon aſſigned here 
by Otympioderus for the Romans drawing 
the accent back from the laſt, that they 
did it 4 Toy KCATOY) to give a more ſtate- 
ly and ſolemn air to their pronunciation. 
© Czterum (as Dr. Bentley well obſerves 
e on this fpaſſage of Olymprodorus) quod 
hie faſtui tribuit, id dialecto olicæ, 
«© unde lingua latina partem maximam 
« profluxit, rectius imputatar, &Æolenſes 
denim, ut notum eſt, Bacre erant; 
| cet 
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« et Oi, <p pronunciabant, cum alii 
« Jes, & . | 
* As the Roman Ianguage is ſo inflexibly Barytone, 
one obſervation readily offers itſelf on a comparative view 
of that with our own, which is, that the Engliſh having 
a due and equal mixture of barytone and oxytone words, 
does in this reſpect appear to have a great advantage 
and ſuperiority over the Roman. What debaſes the 
Engliſh language is the want of diverſified terminations 
in verbs and nouns : which is not only a great defect it- 
ſelf, but (fince it is unavoidably ſupplied by ariicles, and 
auxiliary verbs) leaves room by that means for the ad- 
miſſion of other things equally deſtructive of the beauty 
of language. But no language admits of greater variety, 
as far as mere tone is concerned, than our own, . Every 
Roman diſſyllable, and every Greek verb in , has the 
accent on thepenultimate : the Engliſh verbs have in gene- 
ral the accent on the laſt, the nouns and adverbs on the 
penultimate, or antepenultimate : by which means our 
tones are as much diverſified in their poſition as theGreek, 
and more, than the Roman. We place the acute ſome- 
times on the præ- anteqenultimate, as in xece/ary, favoure 
ably, &c. this indeed is a thing juſtly objected to; becauſe 
three graves are too many to follow an acute, eſpe- 
cially when theſe graves are joined with ſhort times 
(which is generally the caſe in Engliſh words) for then 
the three ſounds are not only low, but rapid, and muſt 
be conſequently indiſtinct. | 
1 mentioned above the great defect, under which 
the Engliſh language labours, in not having a 
variety of terminations to nouns, inſtead of articles : 
and to verbs, inſtead of auxiliaries, The great import- 
ance of this variety to a language perhaps no where 
more clearly appears, than in the following five lines 
of the Odyſley, 7. 204, &c. 
Tie I" dg dxνν,,,a 345 Sarpva, TixeTo d Ae. 
Nc q XI KATATUNET fv AKPOTFONO LOW PET OW» 
"Hy r EUS x nE U, EH Zopue® 1aTayaot 
Taxojtuns di d p The aoTaw} mAnJert p52 Ts * 
"Ng Tits THAETO K4AG Taphia Sarpu%ouongs 
Li 2 In 
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Dr. Bentley in his tract de metris Teren- 
tianis, from whence the foregoing re- 
mark on Olympriogorus is taken, gives the 
following verſes of Virgil thus accented: 


Arma virumgue cino, T; je * primus 
ab oris 
Traham flito profugus, Lavinaque venit 
Litora; miltum ille et terris jactatus et 
. alto 
Vi fi iperum, ſaeve memorem Funinis 0b 
ram, 


* He that reads theſe verſes properly and 
< tunefully (ſays he) will pronounce them 
* according to theſe accentual marks; 
« not as ſchool-boys ſcanning them, and 
* placing the accent at the beginning of 
e each foot, as, | 


| lulu Ma prifugits La— 


In theſe five lines ſome part of the word Tix occurs 
five times, and yet by the advantage of its various ter- 
mingtions the repetition is not diſagreeable. A word 
yp repeated 1 in Engliſh would be extremely offenſive. 


But 
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« But according to the rythm of the whole 


c yerſe: in which not one word has the 
« accent on the laſt ſyllable, except virum; 


„ and that properly on account of the 


« ſubſequent enclitic que *.“ 


* The Latin enclitic taken notice of by Dr: Bentley, 


is explained by Dzemedes, lib. ii. Complexiva conjun- 


« &zjo five copulatio gue, et disjunctiva we, et dubitativa + 


« xe, adjunctæ ipſæ amittunt faſtigium, et verbi antece- 
« dentis longius poſitum acumen adducunt et juxta ſe 
« proxime collocant : ſic ut, /imindque laurifſque Dei: 


« jtem ve, ut Hyrcaniſve Arabiſve parant, et calathiſve 
« Minerve. ne, ut homine/ne feratne, Servins likewiſe. 


upon Virgil Zn. 1. © pronunciationis cauſa, contra 
« uſum Latinum, ultimis, quibus particulz adjunguntur, 
« accentus tribuitur, ut mu/aque, illene, hujiſce :** the final 
ce here being like the Gr. ye. 

The i&4us metrici fall on a particular ſyllable of a foot, 
or dipodia, marking the ſeveral diviſions of the line, 
according to the manner of ſcanning it : which in ſome 
meaſures is varied ad libitum. Dr. Bentley places them in 


Iambics on the latter ſyllables of the former feet of the 


dipodia : In Trochaics, on the firſt ſyllables of the di- 
podia. Theſe :#zs metrici do by no means always fall 
on accented ſyllables. According to Dr. Bentley they 
fall in the, following Iambic lines thus: 
Duc unt volentem fata, nolentem trabunt. 
Anus cum ludit, morti delicias facit. 
In the following Trochaics thus: 
Irritare eſt calamitatem, cum te felicem vocas. 
Th ſaurum in ſepulcro ponit, qui ſenem heredem facit. 
But the marks of Accent will fall on theſe four lines thus: 
Diucunt wolentem fata, nolentem trahunt: 
Anus cum ludit, morti delicias facit, 
trritare d calamitatem, cum't? felicem Vocas. 


Theſaurum in ſepulcro ponit, qui ſenem heredem facit. 


Exactly 
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"Exactly in the ſame manner in which 
Dri Bentley regulates the accentual pronun- 
ciatidu of Arma virumque cano” does 

Scaliger likewiſe declare it was practiſed 
by the ancients. In his fourth book of 
poetics he has marked the elevation and 
depreſſion of the ancient tones in that line, 
and, in order to do it more clearly, hath 


ſer them to muſical notes. He ſays in- 
deed that if the nice ronical pronunciation 


of the ancients could be expreſſed by a 
modern, it would be diſagreable to our 
ears. It might have been ſo to his. But 
that is beſide our preſent queſtion. Our 
Enquiry here is only concerning the fact, 
what the ancient pronunciation was. Sca- 


liger however certainly complains in that 


_ chapter of perſons in his time confound- 
ing accent and quantity together. His 
words being. applicable to the common 
miſtake of our own age, induce me to 
tranſcribe them. Quod à nullo acce- 
* pimus præceptore, voluimus hic expli- 
' #* cari, ne alios quoque vel lateret vel 
e fallerer, ficuti div nos quoque fefellit. 

| © Cxterum, 
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c Cæterum, cum tenorem a quantitate non 
« diſtinguant, atque barbare pæne omnia 
e pronuncient (omnia enim producunt 
«© Itali, omnia corripiunt ita Vaſcones, ut 
« de vorare videantur) quibus temporibus, 
« quoque tenore antiqui pronunciarent, 
« pictum dedimus 


aa e eee ee ee 
4— e eee 5 Bin 


Arma vi-rumque cano Trojz qui primus ab oris 


Thus Scaliger has marked the fenores of 
this line, and in the manner of it entirely 
agrees with Dr- Bentley, The reader may 
perhaps, on recollecting Quinctilian's rules 
of accenting, be at firſt ſurprized to find 
that both theſe learned men have aſſigned 
a grave to gu and ab, which, according 
to the general rule, ought to have had a 
high acute tone given them, But this is a 
particular caſe, and happens to be remark- 
ed by: Quinctilian, who confiders qui fo 
cloſely joined to primus, and ab to oris, as 
form, as it were, but one word &. 

* Cum dico, circum litora, tanquam unum enuncio. 


difimulata diſtinctione: itaque tanquam in una voce, 
| una 
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As vous was led into his miſtake by 
ſuppoſing that the accentual marks origj- 
nally referred to quantity, and were, as he 
ſays, a Grammaticis ſuis uſibus accom. 
„ modatos, ad declaranda Tempora et ſyl- 
„ labarum quantitatem“ for which he has 
not the leaſt ſhadow of authority from an- 
tiquity) So Henninius likewiſe ſuppoſing 
that they related to metre, declares, © ac. 
« centus Grzcanicos eſſe receptos primum 
« pro re metrica in ſcholis privatis, deinde 
{© polt etiam publice, pro facilitate diſcendi 
„ Helleniſmi. He, as well as Vaſſius, 
judging of the true nature of theſe marks 
from the barbarous and perverted appli- 
cation of them among their countrymen, 
is betrayed into many inconſiderate afler- 
tions againſt them. With the ſame inaccu- 
rate haſte, of which Voſſius was guilty, and 
with more confidence (as if he had been a 
contemporary and countryman of Plato and 
Xenophon, and was riſen from the dead to 
reach the world the pure nne of 


una : acuta: quod Yew accidit i in ino, Tr: ra qui prone 
ab oris, lib. i. c. 5. 
his 
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his fellow-citizens) he aſſures us, that 
40 modulatio Græciſmi purioris ſeu Helle- 
niſmi veteris conſiſtit non in gat agi 


ad vulgares Romanorum i. e. Græcu- 


lorum hodiernorum] accentus, ſed in 
rationali pronunciatione, ſecundum ra- 


tionem veri valoris et quantitatis, et in 


rationali mcdulatione, ſeu . intentione 


voc is tonica ſecundum rationem e. | 
tatis, 


PE ht Syllabz ipſius in monoſyllabis, 
2. prioris in diſſyllabis, 


. penultime in polyſyllabis, 


Ad . illas quatuor modulationis à 
nobis traditas et aſſertas, quæ apud Græ- 
cos et Latinos omneſque populos ratio- 
nali pronunciatione gaudentes ſunt æ- 


ternæ veritatis.” There is ſomething 


ſingularly bold in this aſſertion of Henni- 
aius, that the pronunciation of old 


c 


© reducible to four rules of his 
0 


& 


t 


Greece, as rational or regular, was 
own 


laying down, which four rules are of 


e of an immutable nature and eternal 
( 


truth among all nations that have a ra- 
tional pronunciation.“ I have ſo many 
A a objections 
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objections to theſe propoſitions of his, that 
I hardly know which to advance firſt. 
An anſwer to this “ natural and rational” 
pronunciation hath been already given in 
the ſecond chapter. I ſhall for the preſent 
Farther obſerve, that he propoſes here in 

. theory what Voeſſius did in fact, an accom- 

modation of the Greek pronunciation to : 
the Latin accents: his own rules for ie. 
regulation, being the very ſame, which 
Quinctilian gives for his own language, 
But Quinlan tells me that the Roman 
accent differed from the Greek, and in 
harmony was much inferior to it. What 
am I then to determine between theſe two 
contradictory authorities? Am I to believe 
Henninius, in oppoſition to Quinctilian? 
No: I will adhere to the latter, tho' Hen- 
nuinius were patronized by all the critics, 
grammarians, and univerſities i in Chriſter” 
dom. E 
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This illuſtrious Henninius, the ſubverter 
of accents, and reſtorer of the pureſt hel- 
leniſm, firſt makes a miſtake himſelf, in 
conceiving the Greek acute to be connect- 
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ed with a long time, and then quarrels 


n! it all . his book. 


on chat erroneous notion much of his 

4 . reaſoning is built: che doctrine deduced 
from it is of courſe erroneous too: 
Coniequences always partaking of the ab- 
5 Gurdicy of their premiſes, And yet this is 
the man, whole principles ef pronuncia- 
tion have been celebrated and applauded, 


1 oracular precepts of the ſoundeſt gre- 


55 "Mao the ace Garcillaſſo de la Vega 
was carried into Spain, and there made 
one of the lords of the bedchamber to his 
catholick .majeſty, he had immediate oc- 

caſion to obſerve the difference between 
the Peruvian language, and the Spaniſb, 

which he naturally was induced to learn 

for his convenience at that time, and, 

as it appeared afterwards, for his far- 

ther uſe in writing. His own remarks 
on the difference he has given us at 

che beginning of his hiſtory: and one of 

the firſt that ſeems to have occured to him 

Aaz 185 
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is, © that the Peruvian words never have 
an accent on the laſt ſyllable, but al- 


« moſt always on the penultima, and very 
t ſeldom on the antepenultima: tho' there 
are /ome perſons that maintain very im- 
properly, that the accent ought to be on 
the laſt *,” Theſe perſons were, I ſup- 


- 
** 


poſe, ſome Spaniſh miſſionaries, and others 


concerned in American affairs, who thought 
every language cνν⁰ to fall under the rules 
of clioſe, which they happened to know; 


*I have taken this from Badouin's tranſlation: Les mots 
n' ont jamais d' accent ſur la derniere ſyllabe, mais 
preſque toujours ſur la penultième, et fort rarement ſur 
% ante penultième: quoiqu' il y ait eee perſons, 

qui ſontiennent mal-a- propos, que I' accent doit ètre 
* {ur la derniere. He has other remarks worth ob- 


Herving. On ne doit done pas trouver mauvais, que je 


* tache de conſerver ma langue naturelle dans toute ſa 
£6 purete, ct que j' ccrive les mots Indiens de le meme 
5 manicre, que les gens du Pays les prononce —J e ne 
parle pas de pluficurs autres choſes, qu' on pour- 
roit obſerver ſur cette langue, qui differe beaucoup de 
' Eſpagnole, del Italienne, et de la Latine. Les Me- 
tig et les Cxioles, qui ont tant ſoit peut de curioſitè, y 
doivent bien prendre garde; mais je leur rends un bon 
* ſervice, de leur montrer (pour anſi dire) avec le doigt, 
„de la cour d' EHhagre, ou je me trouve, quels ſont les 
* principes de leur Langue, afin qu' ils la conſervent 
** dans 1a purete., Quel dommage ne feroit-ce pas de 
* ſouffrir, qu' une langue fi belle, et ſi utile a ceux, qui 
5- 1a ſavent, ſe gorrompit, et s“ alterat peu-a-peu ?? 

1 truſting 


DS 
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truſting to the haſty and confident dictates 
of an underſtanding, that ſeems to have 
been not unlike that of Henninins and 
Dr. G. They might as well have ſaid, 
that the climate ought ro be the ſame in 
Peru, with that of their own country. 
But reaſon in both caſes is out of the que- 
tion ; the only enquiry is about a fa, 


Concerning the Greek. accents, Sarpe- 
donius has followed the ſteps of Yoſſius and 
Henninius, and * left the queſtion, which 
he did not underſtand, rather more 
puzzled than he found it. Mr. Dawes hath 
juſt touched on this ſubject in his M:/cel- 
lanea Critica, but ſeems not to have em- 
ployed much thought upon it, and to have 
fallen therefore into the popular error of 
accents being inconſiſtent with quantity: 
tho' he does not expreſsly ſay, the accents 
themſelves are ſo, but the common 2 that 


He ſtates the queſtion thus : ** An ſcripti fuerint ac- 
* centus ab antiquis ? 2, deinde ſi {cripti non fuere, an 
inter loquendum ſaltem fuerint obſervati ? 3, denique, 
i inter lqquendum obſervati fuere, idne in proſa tan- 
* tum, an ſimul in verſibus acciderit?“ Pert. pars ter- 
cap. 1. | 


JS 
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is made of them. I wiſh to able a man 
had thought this ſubject more worthy of 


his notice. The trifling declamation of 
a late Editor of Callimachus is too inſignifi- 
cant to be taken notice of. He propoſes 
his queſtion thus, Whether the pronun- 
ci ciation of Greek is better conducted by 
e accent or quantity?” Which is a queſt:on 

of a like kind with the following, © Whe- 


e ther in walking or running a man had 


cc better uſe his right, or his left leg 
. ct <« ſingly i 


CHAP. 


l 
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CHAP. IX. 


Objeftions to the irregularity of the preſent 

Greek accents con/idered, and anſwered. 
An argumert drawn from it in their 
* favour. T he poſition of the preſent marks 

conformable to the ancient accounts of the 

tones themſelves. The variation of ac- 
cent in ſome words at different times con- 
fidered. Accent dependent often on tbe 
quantity of ſubſequent ſyllables. The 
confiitency of the acute with a ſhort time 
demonſtrated. The general doctrine of 
human ſounds, from the old Greek wri- 
ters on muſick. 


HE foregoing oallige cited from 
that very intelligent and accurate 
writer Quinctilian, concerning the rigor ef 
fmilitudo, that rigid inflexibility and uni- 
formity of the Koman accent compared 
with the Greek, will ſupply me with a 
dull and fatisfaory anſwer to ſome other 
objections 
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obiections brought againſt the modern ac- 
centual marks. Dr. G. draws an argument 
"againſt them, © from their irregular uſe, 
& yarying without reaſon from all general 
c rules; from their independence on the 
44 quantity of thoſe ſyllables, on which, 
« or near which they are placed; from 
te their application, which, in ſhort, is 
quite arbitrary.“ This kind of reaſon. 
ing runs through a great part of his trea- 
tile, in which he confiders the general 
grammatical rules of Greek accentuation, 
and the ſtrange unaccountable exception 
to them. And theſe he looks upon a 
| ſtrong objections to the modern ſyſtem, 
which he calls therefore © arbitrary and 
« uncertain, contrary to analogy, reaſon, 
% and quantity.” Why (ſays he) thould 
xv: alter the place of its acute in the 
oblique caſes, as in pie, vb and not 
carry it through all its caſes on the ſame 
ſyllable, as d minus does domini, domino?! 
I ſee what he means here, pe whar he 
would call regularity: ſuch a tranſpoſi- 
tion of the acute, as Voſſius bas actually 
made, and Henninius propoſes, according 
| CO Ton to 
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to the Roman rules of accenting, But to 
his queſtion it may be anſwered, firſt in 
general, that in regard to ſpeech a thing 
depending originally in ſome meaſure on * 


chance, it is rather matter of wonder there 


are not more irregularities as they are 


called, than that there are ſome. But we 


may 


* Profecto tandem eo confugiendum fuerit, quo ſeſe 
« recepit Ariſtotelis divinum Judicium adverſus Plato- 
« nem: loquentis arbitratu facta pleraque : multa etiam 


4 temere orta.” Scalig. Poet lib. ii. c. 3. That rational 


grammarian Quinctilian ſpeaks in the ſame manner of 
language: who in his firſt book ſays. Non, cum pri- 
« mum fingerentur homines, Analogia demiſſa cælo for- 
% mam loquendi dedit, ſed inventa eſt poſtquam loque- 
e bantur, et notatum in ſermone, quid quo modo ca- 
« deret : itaque non ratione nititur, ſed exemplo: nec 
« lex eft loquendi, ied obſervatio; ut ipſam Analogiam 
“ nulla res alia fecerit, quam conſuetudo.” 

Theſe general principles of language, and its true au- 
thority have been already briefly conſidered in the ſecond 
chapter of this eſſay. I cannot forbear adding to it, 
what Diomedes, from Varro, has with great good ſenſe ob- 


ſerved on the ſame ſubject. ; 


Laatinitas eſt incorrupta loquendi obſervatio ſecun- 
„ dum Romanam linguam. Conſtat autem (ut aſſerit 
% Varro) his quatuor; natura, analogia, conſuetudine, 
« autoritatc. 

« Natura verborum nominumque immutabilis eſt, nec 
“ quicquam aut minus aut plus tradidit nobis, quam 


* quod accepit, —— | 


* 


% Analogia ſermonis, à natura proditi, eſt ordinatio 


« ſecundum s. 


Conſuetudo non ratione analogiz, ſed viribus par 
«eſt: ideo ſolum recepta, quod multorum conſenfione 
B b „ convaluit ; 
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may frequently obſerve, that grammarians 
often argue againſt obliquities in ſpeech, 


as if the practice of that was formed on 


grammar, and not, which is moſt un- 
doubredly the caſe, grammar on prac. 
tice. Which conſideration, had it been 
always duly attended to, would have ſaved 
them much unneceſſary and fruitleſs trou- 
ble in their laborious refinements to recon- 
cile theſe irregularities to their own general 
rules. But what in the preſent caſe ig 
particularly unfortunate for the Dr's rea- 
ſoning, this deviation in the Greek accents 
from a few general rules, which he objects 
to, is the very thing which Quinctilian in 
the paſſage above-cited ſeems to admire: 
Wherein he complains of the Roman me- 
thod of accenting, which was more ſimple 


„ convaluit ; ita tamen, ut illi artis ratio non accedat, 


* ſed indulgeat. Nam ea è medio loquendi uſu placita 
« aſlumere conſuevit. = | | 
* AuQtoritas in regula loquendi noviſſima eſt. — ——— 


46 — cum tantum 1 ſecundum veterum 


<« lefionem recepta, nec ipſorum tamen, fi interrogen- 

e tur, cur id fecuti fint, fcientium.” This is moſt 
ſtrictly and philoſophically true, not only of the Roman, 
but of every language: and had ſuch ſound principles 
been always properly regarded, many writers would have 
ſaved themſelves and their readers much unſatisfactory 

trouble. | F 

5 and 
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and uniform than that of the Greeks, and | 


reducible to fewer rules, as giving a dead- 
neſs and flatneſs to the Latin pronunciation. 
The Greek method was therefore certain - 
ly more varied, i. e. more irregular, as Dr. 
G. calls it. And this account of the Greek 
accents, deduced from Quinctilian, per- 
fectly agrees with what Dionyſus Halicar. 
ina paſſage above mentioned ſays of them, 
that TAG eis Sog, ol XAABMEVHL WG E,, 
Irapopot 12tTlaor 74 TNOIKIAVA Toy u 
This dd, this tireſome ſatiety, which 
Ninctilian imputes to the /imilituds of the 
Latin uſage, was agreably prevented, ac- 
cording to the joint teſtimony of him and 
Dionyſius, by the woruaia of the Greek 
accents The caſe then is; Dr. G. diſ- 


likes *, x, XULL @y for not being | 


acuted * alike, as dominus, domini, domino „ 
; — 5 6 
* Dr. G. ſays, if the acuted ſyllable is not varied in 
dominus, domini, domino, &c. Why in ue , xvpin, ab? 


a 5 
* x F * * 


&c. Let us try this reaſoning in a ſimilar caſe. An 
Engliſhman may ſay, there is no varied termination in 
matter, of maſter, to maſter, &c, why in dominys, domini, 
domino, &c. The queſtion in both caſes is equally un- 
_ reaſonable and abſurd : and the proper anſwer to them 
both is, there is ee becauſe there is a difference. 
The two things a 
ble nature. No better anſwer is requiſite. 


varied, becauſe they are of a varia- 


B b 2 Vinctilian 


- 
* 
#$* Fo s 
; » 
* : 
* 


E * 
/ ; 
13 * 
4 


2 
= ESSAY: 68-2: 
Quinctilian ſeems to diſlike domnus, duni. 


ni, domino for being acuted alike, and not 


varied as xvx©-, xupe, xuvpy On which 
account that which is the ground of the 
Doctor's objection againſt our preſent vir- 


gulæ, is with me a ſtrong preſumptive 


proof that they are right. 


This Tonaiz of the Greek accents was 
more likely to ſtrike Dionyſius than any 
other Greek writer, on account of his liv- 
ing ſo long at Rome, and having thereby 
an opportunity of obſerving both langua- 


ges, and marking the difference between 
them, The peculiarities of any thing are 
always better remarked, when conſidered 


in a comparative view with another. It 
is well known, from his own preface to 
his Roman antiquities, that he was at 
Rome in the time of Auguſtus, and con- 
tinued there for two and twenty years; 
all which time he employed in ſtudying the 
Latin language with great exactneſs, and 
connecting himſelf with the moſt learned 
perſons there, that by their aſſiſtance and 
his o private reſearches into the antient 

literature 
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literature of the Romans he might be able 
properly to execute that great work, 
which he had planned, of illuſtrating the 
Roman antiquities. A remark therefore 
coming from him on the gonuniz of the 
Greek accent (which probably aroſe from 
his comparing it with the ſameneſs and 
ſtubborneſs of the Latin, and which 
in Greece might not have occurred to 
Ariſtotle, who might 1 perhaps have an 
opportunity of taking ſuch particular no- 
tice of the difference in tones between his 
own and a foreign language) has on that 
account much greater weight with me, 
than the teſtimony of any other Greek cri- 
tic whatever, the circumſtances of whoſe 
life were different from thoſe of Dionyſius. 


In conſidering the caſe of the ancient 
accents, I have mentioned chiefly the 
acute, becauſe it is the uſe of that ſolely, 
to which exceptions have been made. The - 
grave being only the privation of an acute; 
and the circumflex being only joined with 
long ſyllables, have not met with the ſame 


meer and have peaceably enjoyed the 
place 


2 
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place aſſigned them by grammarians. On 
this head however, I cannot but add, that 
this circumſtance of the circumflex mark 
being affixed only to long ſyllables, is a 
thing that much favors my opinion. Had 
this, which conſiſts of an acute and a grave, 
marking an elevation and finking of the 
voice on the ſame ſyllable, and conſequent- 
ly requiring a double meaſure of time for 
that purpoſe; had this, I fay, been ever 
found placed on a ſhort ſyllable, | ſhould 
immediate: renounce it as inconſiſtent 
with quariuy, and deny its right and 
claim to antiquity. But as it always is 
joined with a long time, its ſtrict proprie- 
ty and conſiſtenc) in thai reſpect is at 
leaſt one inducergent to think well of the 
two other parts of the accentual ſyſtem, 
the acute and 8 | 


Again: as we are aſſured by Dionyſius, 
Cicero, Quinctilian, and many other old 
writers, that the ancient acute tone did 
always lie within the compaſs of the three 
laſt ſyllables of words; had the modern 


marks ever exceeded that compaſs, by be- 
ing 
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ing fixed on the fourth or fifth of polyſylla- 


bles from the end, that Would have been an 
inſuperable objection againſt them in ſuch a 
place. But ſince they are actually now 
ſeen in a poſition that is ſtrictly conform- 
able to the oldeſt and beſt accounts of the 
tones themſelves, which they denote, they 
have from that circumſtance. in their fa- 
vour, a preſumptive proof of cheir pro- 
Fey and faichtulneſs, 


Bur it appears from ſome Greeks of later 
ages, that the accents of ſome particular 
% words have been “ different at different 
“ times: and therefore we have no cer- 
* tainty that the marks of any words at 
« preſent are faichful” But how is this 
inferred? Suidas and others ſay that 
certain words were accented differently in 
their time from the manner in which they 
were ſome ages before, That is, the actual 
pronunciation of thoſe words was altered 
in a courſe of years, as it is in ſome words, 
I believe, in all languages: the accentual 
marks, which followed the actual 5 7520 


3 * Treatiſe ind Fr p · 112. 
nunciation, 
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nunciation, conſequently were altered with 
it: and in both poſitions were true and 
proper. Among ourſelves the word ally 
was four or five years ago pronounced as 
an oxytone elly; and any grammarian, 
who had then fixed the acute mark on rhe 
laſt ſyllable would have done right: Now 
by many perſons of very good ſenſe the 
famerword is pronounced as a barytone, 
ily; and a grammarian who ſhould now 
place an acute mark on the firſt ſyllable, 
would do right too. The variation of 
the tonical apices does therefore no more 
diſprove the exiſtence of the varied tones 
themſelves, than the main ſtream of a 
river ſhifting from one fide of the channel 
to another diſproves the real exiſtence of 
the. current at different times on both fides. 
Had the variation of the accentual .ſigns 
ever been ſuch, as to have fixed a circum- 
flex mark on a ſhort ſyllable, or an 
acute on any ſyllable beyond the ante- 
penultimate, that being contrary to the 
nature of the Greek tones themſelves, as 
founded partly. in reaſon, and declared by 


Dionyſſus, ſuch an alteration would have 
been 
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been juſt matter of objection againſt our 
virgule: but the alteration, eircumſtanced 
as it is, affords none ac all. 


To return to quantity; ſo far are the 
preſent marks from being inconſiſtent with 
it, that their poſition is in moſt caſes re- 
gulated by the quantity of the ſubſequent 
ſyllables, of the ultimate in Greek, as of 
the penultimate in Latin: (the en of 
- this difference I ſhall no more enquire in- 
to, than into the reaſon why the Pallium 
differed from the Toga) ſo that theſe marks 
are frequently of uſe in leading us to the 
knowledge of quantity, by tracing the | 
cauſe through the eftect. 


I offer not this as a thing of any great 
utility, but only as a fact: neither do I 
chooſe to mention another uſe of theſe 
marks, which has been ſometimes urged 
in favor of them, that they ſerve to diſtin- 
guiſh the different ſenſes of homonymous | 
words; becauſe it is certain this difference 
may be diſcerned without any ſuch helps. 
Other languages have words, which ex- 

Ce > ' —_ 
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preſs at different times, without any dif- 
ference of accent, not only different, 
but ſonietimes oppoſite ideas: and yet the 
particular meaning of them in a ſentence 


may with common attention be collected 
eaſily from the context. The conſidera- 
tion therefore of accentual marks, as be- 
ing uſeful on ſuch occaſions, I readily 
wave, and rather confine myſelf here to 
this fingle point and queſtion, © whether 
ci theſe marks are faithful notations of the 
* ancient tones. 


0 
Notwithſtanding the reluctance of V/ 
fans, Henninius, and thouſands after them, 
to admit the acute as compatible with a 
ſhort time; if J could have them near me 
with a flute in my hand, or rather with 
an organ before us, I would engage to con- 
vince them of the conſiſtency of theſe two. 
I would take any two keys next to each 
bother, one of which would conſequently 

give a ſound lower than the other: ſup- 
poſe the word a«Jes before us, or cara 3 
both which words Voſſius would circum- 
flex on the penultimate, inſtead of giving 
an acute to the firſt, according to our 
preſent 
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prefent marks: I would con formably to 
theſe marks juſt touch the higher key for 
the initial a, and take my finger off imme 
diately ; and then fix it on the lower key, 
on which I would dwell longer than L did 
on the higher, and that would give me a 
grave with a long time for the ſyllable « ; 
the ſame lower key I would juſt touch 
2gain and inſtantly leave ir, which would 
give me a grave with a ſhort time for qe: 
Ades. Now if this can be done on.a wind 
inſtrument, within the very narrow com- 
paſs of two notes, or even a note and a 
half, it may be done by the organs of hu- 
man ſpeech, which are of the nature of a 
wind inſtrument, in ordinary pronuncia- 
tion. For the ſounds of our voice in 
common ſpeech differ from thoſe of ſuch 
muſical inſtruments, not in quality, but in 
arithmetical diſcrete quantity or number 
- only, as hath been obſerved before, and 
is confirmed by the deciſive judgment of 
that nice and diſcerning critic, Dieny/ius 
of Halicarnaſſus. Here then is, to de- 
monſtration, an acute tone conſiſtent with 
Crs a ſhore 


DDD 


ess Av en 
a ſhort time, and a grave tone with a long 
one. 5 5 


The notes uſed in ordinary diſcourſe 
are, according to Dionyſius, nearly as ave, 


— 


ws k) Jig, not inſiſting rigorouſly on 
muſical exactneſs; the acute riſing ſeldom 
above the common pitch of voice more 
than three tones and a half, and the grave 
ſeldom ſinking more below it *, Certain 


4 


*The intent of the HMuaula eburneola (as it is called by 
Cicero,) or the -:o, (according to Quinctkilian) applied 
by Gracchus in his pleadings and harangues, was to con- 
fine the voice within its proper degree of elevation and 
depreſſion. (There is reaſon to think, that the Roman 
compaſs of tones was ſomewhat leis than the Greek.) 
And what was the conſequence of this nice attention of 
Gracctus to the modulation of his ſpeech ? What Nuincti- 
/:an relates in his eleventh book, where he is ſhewing 
the efficacy of pronunciation: Eadem [pronunciatione] 
„C. Gracchum, in deflenda fratris nece, totius populi 

«© Romani jacrymas concitaſſe.” The word 7Topptor 
points out its office, as regulating the tones or accent. 
(ic ae Orat. lib. ili. G0. And Duintt. lib. 1. Cap. IO, 
« Sed ne*hxc quidem præſumenda pars eſt : ut uno in- 
* terim. contenti ſimus exemplo C. Gracchi, præcipui 
“ ſuorum temporum oratoris, cui concionanti conſiſtens 
„ poſt eum Muſicus, fiſtula, quam oy{pzoy vocunt, mo- 
* dos, quibus deberet intendi, miniſtrabat. Hæc ei cura 
inter turbidiſſimas actiones, vel terrenti Optimates, vel 
* jam timenti fuit,” The word intends uſed here exactly 
anſwers the word :-:r vir of Arifloxenus and Dienyſius. 
Cicero, having mentioned Gracclus“ fila, in ſome fol- 
lowing lines obſerves, * Eſt quiddam contentions extre 

: | | mum, 
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ic is that with five notes of his voice duly 
varied and combined a man may pronounce 
very harmoniouſly; many, I believe, do 

it with four ; ſome perhaps with three. 
Dionyſius words are, Aianixle we ty H 
wi Alpe ,,in, Th Av di wile 

ws Ei- rs emileivelat wi p% Twv Thiwy Torwy 

X NMUT OVER er To 050" Sr Gier,! oy wp! 
rr W2ciov et To [Sapre By Srapnng here 

is meant the difference between any given 
number of ſounds in lowneſs and height. 
Arifloxenus in his firſt book of harmonics 
defines Sudan, as diſtinguiſhed from o- 
.: © the latter, ſays he, is a ſimple 
ſound or ſingle note, the former com- 
pounded of two different tones; q Pix> 
nue is therefore the voice varied and 
modulated by elevation, depreſſion and in- 
flexion, The ſame expreſſion of ae nls 


mum, quod tamen interius eſt quam acutiſſimus clamor, 
quo te fiſtula progredi non ſinet, et tamen ab ipſa con- 
tentione revocabit. Eft item contra quiddam in re- 
* miſſione grawiqimum, quoque tanquam ſonorum gradi- 
bus defcenditur. Hæc varietas, et hic per omnes ſonos 
« vocis curſus, et ſe tuebitur, et actioni afferet ſuavita - 
* tem.” In a preceding part of the ſame book, where 
he is ſpeaking of the modes of ſound, he ſays “ hi tune 
actori, ut pictori, expoſiti ad variandum colores.” 


and 


"i 
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and frepmuuxxs. runs thro' the other old 
muſical writers, eolleted by Meibomius, 
in the fame ſenſe. Euclides, the ſecond in 
that collection, defines it in the ſame man- 
ner with Ariſtoxenus 3 $0:2/S- El @Wwv ns 
Wlacis, FRMEATSY & H TRaWe Atapy 
pc , To Depiey opevor vo I'vo gNoyſwv d- 
Holy ofornti = Paporamt : © the Hiapnua is 
« compounded of [at leaſt] two ſounds 
ce unlike, and differing in height and low- 
« neſs.” The very ſame is in Bacchus, 
So Gaudentius; qwvns bg r &, ix ſoap 
_ T1TO» emi ogurntTa, Iiagnuay 2 νννν,αονν 
he then ſhews how this qua takes place 
in ordinary diſcourſe, o pi iy 71 Aoyith, 
Kb Tv anno Jiangyourba, peo. ow. 
Eels se TOY TOTOV TSTOV gierig oral, 


* Aracoan is the fame with Jiaguuæ, both of them 
expreſſed by the Roman Spatium. St. Paul has uſed the 
word u o in its muſical ſenſe in ch. vii. of the firll 
Epiſt. to the Corinthians, Ou, 2d dvye gwrhv 1S'r- 

. ATE aus. dre xibden, far ATAETOARN 7oi 
obey ſors n mas reden. T8 QUAZMENP 3 T0 K 
Gap operoy 3 Cicero often calls it zntervallum * Si nume- 
„ roſum et id in omnibus ſonis atque vocibus, quod ba- 
„ bet quaſdam impreſſiones, et quod metiri poſium us 2 
1 ferpalis, & we [umerus autem in continuatione nul— 
« lus eſt; diſtinctio et zequ2lium, et faepe variorum 7/rter- 


7 


* lor um percuſſio numerum conficit.” de Orat iii. 18. 


e # 
PUT E. 
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füge. TW wervbore. ee ee err. To o SU, 


J avarany BY e Mics L- rde. 
« Theſe ſounds in our talking and con- 


« verſing together, paſs through this u- 


den, ſhifting with a gentle gradation, 
like the continuity of a ſtream, from 
{© high to low, and not fixing on one tone.“ 


There is much more in Gaudentius to the 


very fame purpoſe. We cannot but clear- 
ly fee by this, what is the u of Dio 
nyfius* Sianexle per 


A muſical reader will not be unwilling 
to ſee the general doctrine of the Greek 
philoſophical muſicians, in regard to the 
diſtinction of ſounds, briefly ſtared Their 
firſt diviſion is the natural one, into high 
and low tones, xaT CEUT YT& 2 G pν r, 
by their ⁊ . επνν,p, their ſituation 
according to their ſeveral degrees of eleva- 


tion and depreſſion. Then comes in the 


FA &, the duration of any one of theſe 


tones. Afterwards follows the diviſion of 


them into organical and vocal ſounds: 
the organical are diſcrete and ſeparate, 


having all a. ſenſible tho' ſmall interval 


between 


— — ——ͤǘĩʃ]m— A — — —— —_ * 
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berween each other, ſo that the end of 
one tone does not by continuation join the 
beginning of another : Wherefore they 
are ſaid ih, conſiſtere, non profluere, 
The vocal ſounds are in this reſpect very 
different, not neceſſarily divided from each 
other by intervals, but curse, continen. 
zes, connected ſo very cloſely together, as 
to run one into the other, like colours in 
a rainbow, being indeed each of them infi- 
nitely diviſible, A human voice can ac- 
cordingly divide a muſical note into more 
parts, than any inſtrument could in the 
time of Ari/toxenuss He ſays this had 
been remarked by no one before himſelf “. 
I do 


P: [lg&7ov 4 up cru Tv 715 Sg xine i No- 
91s Lor, rh x&7& rb mor- 8 yg 655 7b os QUTHG ww? guy. 
. x u vg, 2 qui auer. % he: 
Abc br g. Thr egnllerni, xino. v. eU yas 9 ago 0 Nah 
Gg &v 120 TEpals 7 ET Os Sci. auth Sb Eg n Z&TH Tor, 
xa nv EU. T5 4 Bagy vi. A E Tau dos Th; 
xuriic tos SHATERES SSH. E h der moms]s νννν 
Ta ep re Siog ice, Tis sT b eauTay Ji Hofe. 
nat Tot T7 Wl opt v Joe, & rat (Sto amen nt 
o ſs, Ti r 281% * Firſt then we mutt determine the 
* movement of the voice in regard to place, or tone. The 
„ manner of it is not in all caſes the ſame, For it mils 
„its place as hath been ſaid, both when we ſpeak, and 
** when we fing : high and low evidently taking place in 
© both theſe caſes. Now the place of the voice is deter- 


„ mined by its A ſituation in regard to pg: 
and 
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1 do not know chat he diſtinguiſhes be- 
tween vocal tones uſed in ſinging and diſ- 
courſe, in ſuch a manner, as to aſcertain 
the particular number of them commonly 
uſed in ſpeech, as Dionyſus hath done. 
But this exactneſs was certainly the buſi- 
neſs of the rhetorician rather than of the 
muſician. Ar:i/toxenus however and thoſe 
who wrote on the ſame ſubject after 
him, ſpeak of the high and low tones 
uſed in common ſpeech, by the name of 
Aoywies ue, Ao txt ces Si Ae 
Yay Yap NAW STW5 P EU XaTH T 
WS" und o e αοτοαεi . And in like 
manner the other muſical writers. The 
application of all this to our preſent purpoſe 
is obvious, and hath been already made. 


and depreſſion. But the manner of its movement ĩs of 
* two kinds. No one hath yet with ſufficient accuracy 
© remarked the particular difference of theſe two motions. 
And yet except this is attended to, it will not be eaſy to 
treat clearly of ſounds.” | 


* "De CHAP, 
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CHAP. x. 


How far ancient quantity is obſerved by 
tt oſe who diſregard the accentual marks. 


F NE cannot but ſmile on finding per- 
ſons, engaged in the defence of a 
favorite point, inſenſibly depart from thoſe 
very principles, for which they contend. + 
This is done by the diſputants in the caſe 
before us. Quantity is the thing, to 
which the enemies of the preſent ſyſtem of 
accents declare the moſt inviolable attach- 
ment. And yet this very quantity they do 
all (moſt of them without knowing it) 
moſt groſsly corrupt. This aſſertion, 1 am 
aware, is very repugnant to the prejudices 
of many. perſons, who have long flattered 
themſelves with an opinion, that in their 
pronunciation of Greek and Latin they 


ſtrictiy adhere to * quantity, and will 
therefore 


/ 
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therefore ſtartle at the very mention of 
their violation of it. Yet this, I am per- 
ſuaded, will appear on examining any lines 
of an ancient author with this view. Let 
an Engliſh reader make a trial of the fol- 
lowing paſſages, and he will find, J believe, 
that he pronounces all the ſhort ſyllables, 
which have the mark affixed, with the 
meaſure of a long time, | 


H PnTipixy eq avTiopdgO- Tn Santi 
ahb repat J WEL TOBTWY Tivwy eiu, & 
KO rex r cr ο £571 === VD e ꝰν 
9 las dur nuνn⸗ apopicher * 


8 1 pop! Awmaiols aye One. 
I oy ro X £M0Y AEYO» avliowoaye 
Ns "OAT £190 pey@u—— | | 
Toi Sf evipaper©- wrepn Wad\as dN 

Aus. 

nd he Q. da duns . Hom, 
PFafuruſne here Hur þ þ m, fi a pri- 
ordio urbis res populi Romani perſeripſerim, 
nec atis Jt, nec fi ſciam, dicere auſim. 


Dd 2 - _ 
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Qurippe qui quum veterem tum vulgatam eſſe 
rem videam, dum nou ſemper, &c. Livy. 


Non equidem invideo, mirer magis + un- 
dique totis | 

Uſque adeo turbatur a agrts. 

Spem gregis ah Silice in nuda connixa reli- 
quit. 

Sic canibus catulos di miles. 

Tu regere imperio popules Romane me- 
nento. | Virg. 


Exanimes trepidars, $7 mul domus alta 
bb Mo loſſis 
ag ac 3 | P ers;nuit cantbus. Her. 


In pronouncing every bert ſyllable, 
as marked above, the common reader 
is (if I miſtake not) guilty of making 

a falſe quantity ; he either pronounces the 

ſhort vowel as if ic was long in its own 

riature, or as if followed by a double con- 
ſonant. Prropiun ſounds, according to him, 
either as e coprxn Or gnToppren 5 TpoToV elcher 
as rede, Or TpoTTOY 3 wept either as ke 

or TEpple * t O either as n pατ Or £0GaT 3 

| cds 


P 
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Todasy AS Tad as Or d dανe. In the Latin 
words, opere will ſound either as öperæ or 
' dppere; videam as veideam or viddean 
novi as nõvi the verb, or nõvvi. canibus, as 
cãnibus or cannibus : the ſecond ſyllable of 
imp*rio either like the ſecond of di#er70, or 
impẽrrio; exanimes as exanimes or exanni- 
mes, Nor let any one ſay that in theſe two 
laſt words they can avoid the falſe quan- 
tity by drawing the accent back and pro- 
nouncing them imperio, &xanimes : if they 
do, they pronounce wrong, in a manner 
' contrary to that known rule of Quinctilian 
and Cicero, © that the acute cannot be 
brought back beyond the antepenultima.“ 


What I have ſaid of the ſhort ſyllables 
marked above, is true of every ſhort pe- 
nultima of every diſſyllable, and every 
ſhort antepenultima of every polyſyllable, 
that has the penultima ſhort too, both in 
Latin and Greek: as in xüxs, Tirure, rerd- 
TaT@: moves, moveas, promiveas. Let me 
ask the reader whether he does not pro- 


nounge che * ſyllables of the following 
words, 
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words, tho' they have different e, 
alike, at leaſt wich A long time? 


Sog, oberculum, as, ., domi nus. 
Boor G mortalis: cruor P &, comedendus. 
Goh, jactus, — F/ &, gleba. 1 
HO, Jovis, — IG, aivinus. 
IuuO-, cpa, — Fu animus. 
20% Viola, 5 . jactdum, 

10, quod abiit, . 

XA, mnclinationem, xA&oi, Clavibus, 
_ Ts — Atox S, cartdidus, 


: un peo 5 — FPapulus, a tree. 

alia, ad. — al ea, ſubſt. 

oculi, ſubſt. — _ occult verb. | 
calidus, !?w  Callidus, : 
edat, may eat, — edgat, may utter. 
pPlaga, climate, ; 

| 4 Fa 1 5 Plaga, a blow. | 
lego, is, — lego, as. þ 
. dicam, 8 dicam, verb. „ 
caro, ſubſt.— caro, adj. 0 
Jatus, ſubſt. 2 us, adj. | 

S latus, particip. 

nota, ſubſt. — ola, particip. 


welt, 
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velis, verb, velis, ſubſt, 
diri, of vir, —  wiri, of virus. 


In theſe and a hundred other inſtances 
that might be brought for this purpoſe, 
the reader muſt perceive, that the long 
and ſhort penultimates of diſſyllables, and 
antepenultimates of polyſyllables, are pro- 
nounced alike, both as long ſyllables, 
On the likeneſs of ſound to a modern 
ear between the firſt ſyllable of are, and 
the ſecond of amdre, is grounded a piece 
of criticiſm of the famous Muretus in his 
third book of Lectiones Varie. In the 
miles glorioſus of Plautus, a young Athe- 
nian is introduced, diſguiſed in a failor's 
habit, with a bandage about one of his 
eyes, in order to cheat the captain and 
ſteal his miſtreſs. Being met and aſked 
by the captain, why he had muffled up 
his eye, he ſays, © I met with an accident 
« at ſea; had I not been there, I ſhould 
have had this eye as ſound as the other. 


- 


Maris: 
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Maris cauſa hercle ego hoc utor oculo minus; 
Nam ſi abſtinuiſſem a mari, tanquam hoc 
uterer. | 


This is the obvious ſenſe of the paſſage, 
and a very natural one it is. But Muretus 


1s not ſatisfied with it, and thinks he ſees 


ſomething more in it. He ſuppoſes a mri 
(which he would read @ mare) to have 
been pronounced as amire, and that there 
was intended an ambiguity in the word: 


e had I kept clear of Love; or of the 


Sea.” But this is ſuppoſing that the 


| ſhort vowel in m re, becauſe it was 
acuted, ſounded to the Romans like the 


long circumflexed one in amire: which 1 


.can never believe: and accordingly look 


on this refinement of Muretus as ill- 
grounded. If however in this quibble pro- 


poſed by him, an exact ſimilarity of ſound, 


between the two ſyllables i and md, be- 
tween the long prepoſition and the ſhort 
initial 4 of amare, be not inſiſted on, his 
conjecture may be right, as it is certainly 


ingenious. 
An 
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An heroic verſe conſiſting of ſix feet, 
and each of thoſe feet, whether dactyls or 
ſpondees, containing four times, there are 


in every ſuch verſe, grammatically ſpeak- 


ing, twenty four, Let us ſee, how many, 


according to our pronunciation, are in 


the following line, 


Ut jubar eximium ! ut wperum nitet æ 


therius fol! 


Here by 0 our elec no leſs * Gro falſe 
quantities we make the times amount to 
twenty nine, and by not cutting off um 


of eximium, to thirty one. And this we 


call reading by antient quantity. But we 
certainly vitiate it exceedingly. And if a 
perſon ſhould now write a Latin or Greek 
verſe, and for the metre conſult his ear 
alone, he would almoſt in every line be 


| deceived by it. And if this was not the 


caſe, if the ear did really receive as long 


every long ſyllable, and as ſhort every ſhorr 


one, what occaſion would there be for the 
nne of books, compoſed for our di- 
E e rection 


65 
rection in the proſody of both languages, 
even after we have been long practiced in 
reading them? Would not the ear be able 
to direct itſelf? How could there be a doubt 
now about the quantity of any ſyllables, if 
we pronounced them as the antients did; 
whoſe actual pronunciation of them alone 
conſtituted and determined their quantity 
The truth is, even thoſe ſcholars, whoſe 
practice and obſervation render books 
of proſody unneceſſary to them, do not in 
their Latin or Greek compoſitions regulate 
their metre by their ear, but by their zude- 
ment; which, aided by experience and 
memory, imperceptibly corrects the ear, 
and the wrong impreſſions really made on 
it, This is not unlike that well-known caſe 
in optics. As there, ſeveral objects at diffe- 
rent diſtances, tho' by being painted on the 
ſame plain of the Retina they truly and phy- 
ſically ſtrike the ſenſe as equally diſtant, do 
. appear at different diſtan- 
: ſo here, ſyllables of different quantity, 
tho in our pronunciation they really affect 
the ear with the ſame protracted ſound, do 
| yer, in a manner inſenſible to us, appear 
differently 
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differently lengthened. In both caſes, 


judgment and experience correct 
informations of ſenſe, 


We ſhall find, upon a little examina- 
tion, what is worth obſerving, that all 
thoſe ſhort ſyllables, which we viciouſly 


- pronounce long, are the very ſyllables, 


on which the accent falls according to 


the Roman method, mentioned above 


by Quinctilian. It ſeems the accent is 
naturally carried by an Engliſh voice to - 


the ſame ſyllables which the Romans 
acuted, as in dominus, bonis. And ſo far 
is our pronunciation of Latin right. 
But then, why do we pronounce all 
theſe acuted ſyllables as long too? Here 


lies the difficulty. The reaſon of which 


however may, I think, be collected from 
what is faid in the ſecond chapter above, 


concerning our common Engliſh pronun- © /- + 


ciation 3 according to which an elevated 
ſound is generally a protracted one, i. e. 
our acute and long quantity coincide on 
the ſame ſyllable: And as they are ſo cloſe- 


. — ew 


ly connected in our own language, we 


E e 2 cannot 
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cannot eaſily ſeparate them in our pronun- 
ciation of another. 


I allow then, that our preſent method 
of placing the accent in Latin is right, tho 
it often ſpoils the quantity by our con- 
necting the Roman acute with our own 
long time. But as Quinctilian aſſures us, 
that the method of Greek accents is diffe- 
rent from the Roman, is leſs uniform and 
regular; our manner of accommodating 
the pronunciation of Greek to the Roman 
tones, muſt certainly be faulty, not only 
jn quantity but accent too: neither of 

which therefore we now properly obſerve 
in Greek. 


On this view of the matter; the Roman 
accent being confounded with our long 
time; the Greek either diſregarded and 
rejected by its. enemies, or miſapplied 
and perverted by its adherents; the quan- 
tity in both languages moſt wretchedly 
corrupted by us all in our ordinary practice; 
how little of the ancient pronunciation do 

7 : ve 
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we now retain *? And how wonderfully 
does it likewiſe ſhew the excellent har- 
mony of the Greek and Latin compoſition, 
particularly in their verſe, that it ſhould 


ſtill be agreable to our ear; till be able 
to recommend itſelf ſo powerfully to us, 


and under all its preſent loſſes and diſad- 
vantages, be ſuperior to the rythm of any 
modern language ? 


In the mean time, as the ancient ac- 
cents do certainly upbraid us with our 
northern hardneſs of voice, editors may 
perhaps on that account chuſe to remove 


the marks of them, as diſagreable moni- 


* This gave occaſion to the excellent Scioppius to ſay, 


that he was well aſſured, if Cicero was alive, he would 


not underſtand a word of a modern ſcholar ſpeaking 
Latin, nor would a modern underſtand Ciceros Latin 
any better than he would Arabick.- ** Itaque pro explo- 
te ratiflimo habeo, fi Cicero in terris hodie exſiſtat, et non 
« modo Gallos, Germanos, aut Hp ſed et illum ipſum 
te florem illibatum Laliæ, Hetru 


uunum quidem verbum ſatis percipiat : ſicut neque no- 
* ftrum quenquam declamante Cicerone plus, quam fi 
«* Arabic peroraret, intellecturum arbitror ” Among 
the ſources of modern corruption in pronunciation, that 
very judicious and diſcerning ſcholar reckons accent as a 


principal one. Gafp. Sciopp. de Orthoepia libell. 
tors, 


cam dico Sirena Fohan- 
* nem Ciampolum Latine loquentem audiat, fore ut ne 


£1 
at OE, Ons pra” ns 
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tors, reminding them of their barbarous 
pronunciation. But let not the ſuppreſſion 
of theſe marks be miſconſtrued into an 
implication, that the pronunciation, which 
is left diſengaged from 8 is of courſe 
the right one. 


% 


Many modern teachers of Greek, who 
are tenacious (as they ought to be) of 
quantity, find the uſe of theſe marks is 
very apt to be perverted, and applied to 
the notation of quantity; according to 
which 4yugoigg ſounds as dypolypmy OF au- 
@oTeppw ; at this they are juſtly offended. 
Their ſcholars are then ordered to difre- 
gard the accentual mark; and to prevent 

effectually the miſapplication of it, it is to 
be totally neglected. Thus they remove 

a vicious pronunciation; but do they ſub- 
ſtitute a pure one in its room? Their 
ſcholars follow this direction in regard to 
the virgulæ, and then pronounce the word 
xp PoTlepyy &%.PoTlep®s : that is, they avoid 
one falſe quantity, and incur another. 


If 
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If theſe teachers mean to regulate and 
reform the Greek pronunciation on that 
maxim of Sir Joby Cheke, a quorum 
© temporibus petuntur verba, ab eorum 
tate diſcantur * ſoni, their reforma- 
tion is certainly very imperfect; the pro- 
nunciation of æανοοτν ο being as remote 
from that of the ancients, as aupornrw. 
And we may truly ſay even now of that, 
which many ſcholars call the pureſt pro- 
nunciation of Greek, what Sir John Cheke 
did two hundred and twenty years ago of 
what he then found * Si aliquis ex priſcis 


* Theſe ſound principles of reformation, in pronounc- 
ing the ancient languages, were enforced likewiſe by 
Mr. Cheke's induſtrious and learned friend Mr. Thomas 
Smith, Greek profeſſor likewiſe in Cambridge. Quod 
« jpſi principes linguæ illius, de : ay agitur, probabant 
et in conſuetudine ponebant ac uſu, verum illud et fin- 
© cerum, purumque ac germanum habeatur ; Quodque 
_ * aliunde per obreptionem et calumniam ingreſſum eſt, 
« et ita diu obtinuit, ut jam preſcriptione velit niti : ni- 
„ hilo tamen minus ut ſpurium et adulterinum notan- 
dum eſt ; omneſque ſonorum rationes ad eam normam 
i explorentur, ad quam et voces; nihilque fit recte pro- 
* latum, quod non eo modo, quo antiqui ſolebant, ſonu- 
t erimus. Quod ſi difficile factu eſt, nihilo tamen ſecius 
* faciendum eſt: Nam ut ſtipulationem non extinguit .. 
« difficultas præſtationis, ita nec veritatem. Neque enim 
« 1deo minus rectum eſt, quod fieri debet, quia non fit, 
* neque ideo quia non facile fit.” De Grac. ling. pronunc. 
lib, i. Lutet. apud R. Steph, . 


« Grecis 
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* Grzcis jam excitaretur, et iſta tam ah. 
<« ſona et abſurda audiret, qua toto cælo 
ab antiquorum ſuavitate et claritate di- 
<« ſtant, nz ille doleret ſe eam, quam præ- 
% claram atque illuſtrem tunc reliquiſſet, 
nunc tam incultam atque agreſtem i in. 
<« veniſſc.“ 


CHAP. XI. 


That there are no ſufficient reaſons yet a- 
ſegned for rejecting the preſent ſyſtem of 
accentual marks. An expoſtulation with 


modern editors on ſuppreſſing them, 


S it is evident from what has been 

alleged above, that we have not 
the true ancient pronunciation at preſent, 
ſo are we never likely to recover it, if we 
reject the moſt eſſential means left that 
can reſtore it to us, I mean the accentual 
marks. Tho' we have not the certainty 
of mathematical demonſtration, that theſe 
virgulæ are faithful marks of the elevation 


— 


APRN 
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and depreſſion of the voice among the old 
Greeks, yet there are no ſufficient argu- 
ments to prove the contrary : the common 
objections to them have been conſidered 
and refuted. But tho? we have but few 
politive proof, except in the caſe of the 
Folic accent, to evince the genuineneſs of 
them, the preſumptive proofs in their 
favor are various and cogent. And if by 
the miſapplication of "the injudicious, 
which yet the diſcerning may cally avoid, 
they have been perverted and in W 
rendered inconſiſtent with quantity, let 
not that accidental abuſe be urged as an 
argument againſt their proper uſe, and 
end in their total abolition. If a ching, 
that is capable of being miſapplied, is to 
be deſtroyed for fear of ſuch miſapplica- 
tion, on chis principle of caution and pre- 
vention we ſhould be obliged to diſcard 
the means of every convenience we now 


enjoy. 
We all know that, in the beſt literary 
inſtitution whatever, it is impoſſible to- 


_ ro | guard 1 7 the perverſions of 
F EY ignorance 
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ignorance and indolence. But ſurely it is 
beneath the care of a great univerſity to 
make ſuch proviſions againſt the miſappre- 
henſion of a blundering ſchool-maſter, as to 
leave out of their copies a genuine mark au- 
thorized by antiquity and general utility to- 
wards preſerving the purity of an admirable 
language, for fear ſuch a perſon ſhould miſ- 
rake and miſapply ir. There does not 
appear any reaſon, why ſuch an expenſive 
compliment ſhould be paid to ignorance, 
Demetrius Triclinius with more ſpirit and 
ſenſe preſcribes the manner in which ſuch 
perſons ſhould be treated on this occaſion, 
„ The ancients (ſays he) in their ingeni- 
« ous and excellent inventions, did not 
« deſign or publiſh them for ſuch men, 
ce but for the intelligent, paying little re- 
« oard to the abſurd and illiterate. And 
I ſhould think that man guilty of an 
« injury to the learned and diſcerning, 
« who ſhould conceal and ſuppreſs a wiſe 
« contrivance, becauſe he apprehended 
« perhaps the cenſure or miſtakes of the 
. injudicious 3 of thoſe, who having but 


& little experience in letters, can take a 
book 


( 
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4 book in their hands, and ſee indeed 
the characters, but know nothing of 
« their real powers *. | 


Nor let it here be ſaid, that, if we ſhould 
retain theſe marks, we can never apply them 
to their proper uſe in practice. Wha 
can aflirm that with certainty ? An Engliſh. 
voice was capable of doing this in the time 
of Henry VIII. and why not now? Sir 
John Chehke declares it is not only practica- 
ble, but was actually practiſed; that he 

| F Ea: nao 
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4 Non elit autem tam difficilis pronunciationis noſtrae 
ſuſceptio, quam tu arbitratis: et multi alii docti antehac 
judicaverunt, qui primo quoque tempore rem laborioſiſſi- 
mam et difficultatis pleniſſimam eam eſſe putabant: poſtea 
Jibata tantum re et luſtrata, facilem et jucundam et uti lem 
eſle perſpiciebant. Ego vero non de me ipſo (nam id qui- 
dem fortaſſe arrogans videri poſſet) ſed de multis, qui ho- 
die hujus linguae ſtudioſi ſunt, aſſeverare poſſum, illos 
omnem hanc pronuntiationis formam ita tenere, ut verum 
litera rum ſonum, Quantitatem, Accentum, ſumma cum mr : 
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knew many perſons who could expreſs 
theſe ſounds, conſiſtently with quantity, 
perfectly well. I know one perſon, who 
after a few trials is now able to do the 
fame. But even if an Engliſh voice could 
not at preſent expreſs theſe tones, yet per- 
ſons of another age, or country, into 


whoſe hands our printed copies of Greek 


may come, may be able to apply them. 


In regard to novelty, which is frequent- 
ly urged againſt the virgulz: Marks of a 
late invention, relating to ancient things, 
are not immediately to be diſcarded for 
being modern, If they are but conform- 
able to the practice of the ancients, tho- 
not actually in uſe among them; if they 

falthfully and clearly denote things, which 
exiſied among them, tho' not marked by 


them with certain characters, and may be 


uſeful ar the ſame time to us, they cer- 
path have a right to our 18 


litate ac fuavitate eloqui falſint. Ne am Tongi et Billi et 
Hcbami, fi tibi noti eſſent, ut alios præteream, ita ſen- 
tires eos Grzce loqui ac ſonare, ut melius et perfectius 
aliquid non requireres. Ey. ad ä Vinton p. 284. 


The 
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The marks of punctuation are exactly 
of this kind. Salmaſius * in his epiſtle to 


Sarravus, and Huetius in his preface to 


Origen, have already ſhewn, that theſe 
marks, ya, were equally unknown to 
the ancients (that is, till about 200 years 


before Chriſt) as thoſe of accents; and 
were invented by the ſame perſon, to 


whom we owe the firſt accentual ſigns, 
Ariſtophanes of Byzantium, But yet an 
editor would be reckoned mad, if he ſhould 
at preſent reject theſe -:ywai on account 


of novelty : and Juitly too; for the only 


queſtion 1 in this caſe 1s, not when the thing 


was invented, but what it is; whether the 


modern mark be agreable to the uſe and 
manner of the ancients (not whether it 
was uſed itſelf by them) and may be like- 


wiſc ien to us. If it be 7 its 


* Quod ad Grzca exemplaria attinet, ante Alla 


nem qui primus 007% ar excogitavit et accentus inve- 


nit, nulla fuit literarum diſtinctio neque ſubdiſtinctio. 
Uno ac perpetuo ductu ſine ullo interſtitio voces omnes 
exarari ſolebant et ſententiæ etiam continuari. * 
2 Sarra dum. 


mere : 
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mere poſſible utility, notwithſtanding itz 
novelty, is ſufficient to recommend it to 
any reaſonable perſon. ; 


If it be an objection to the preſent uſe 
of a character in a modern edition of a 
Greek writer, that it was not known or 
uſed by the writer himſelf; this will hold 

not only againſt accentual ſigns, but like- 
wiſe againſt the admitiion of feveral letters 
of the #ick alphabet into the printed 
copies of Homer; for it is certain that the 
letters , E, J, Q, and Xx, Were invented 
after his time, tho* the powers of them 
exiſted long before, Ney, it may be 
equally urged againſt the uſe of all /mall 
letters whatever; ſince, according to Mont- 
Faucon, they were not introduced till ſeve- 
ral ages after the introduction of accentual 
marks. But who would ſo abſurdly at- 
tach himſelf to antiquity, as in every re- 
ſpect religiouſly to adhere to it in its ſimple 
form, and by that means voluntarily de- 
prive himſelf of thoſe helps and convenien- 
ces, which later times have introduced 


a for the readier conyeyance of ancient 
| knowledge 
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knowledge? Who would chuſe to read 
a copy of an old author written or print- 
ed in capitals only, without any punc- 
tuation, 8 diſlerent intervals between the 
letters of the ſame and different words? 

No one; ex cept thro' curioſity, or with a 
view of examining it for a critical purpoſe. 
As novelty 1n this caſe is no objection to our 
modern characters: neither is it really fo 


in the caſe of accentual marks. But they 
have been falſely ſuppoſed by ſome per- 


ſons to be inconſiſtent with quantity, and 
then different reaſons are found out for 
diſcarding them, and among many. others 
more particularly this of novelty has been 
advanced. 


It will be aſked perhaps, why theſe 
marks, tho' they may truly denote ancient 
tones, ſhould be uſed in Greek copies any 


more than they are in Latin, or Engliſh, 
My anſwer is, that one of theſe is a living 


language, and therefore ſtands not in need 


of them, except in grammars and dictio- 


naries, in which they are preſerved. And 
in the Latin, tho' che accent of that lan- 


guage | 
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guage is Fd more ſimple and uniform, and 


conſequently more eaſy to be retained than 


the Greek, yet even in that I cannot help 
wiſhing with Melanci hon, that accentual 
ſigus were uſed, at leaſt conſtantly in all 
vocabularies of chat language. The caſe 
however of theſe three languages is by no 


means alike: and Greek may and does re- 


quire them, even tho' they ſhould be ut- 
Vir excluded from the Latin and Engliſh. 


On the whole, if I micht expreſs my 
private wiſhes for the convenience and ad- 
vancement of Greek learning, they are, 


that editors of old Greek authors, inſtead | 


of depriving us of the preſent marks of 
ſpeech, merely for being of later invention 
than ſome of the authors themſelves, would 
rather add to them, by recovering and re- 
ſtoring to us thoſe erate, which'cer- 
tainly were known and uſed in the '-3rly 
ages; and in an edition of Homer inſert 
the Æolic Diguamms, which probably was 
as much a letter of Homer's own alpha- 
bet, as BT, or A: and without Which bis 
metre is in a thouſand biene irregular, 
isles 2707 mu? mn © perfec, 
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imperfect, and languid, according to pre- 
ſent appearances. But ſuch a reſtoration 
of ancient characters is, I fear, rather to 
be the object of our wiſhes than hopes: 
for to effe& it would require pains and 
induſtry: whereas the rejection of them, 
unluckily for us, favours both idleneſs and 
ignorance. 


But however agreable this rejection may 
be to ſome modern principles, it is very 
contrary to thoſe of Mr. Cheke, who 

in expreſs terms condemns ſuch an in- 
novation. Cum initio ſcribendi tantum 


« fit hominum diligentia et labore inven- 


tum, quantum neceſſitati ſatis, luxuriei 


tia in ſcribendo addidiſſe, ut oratio ho- 


& K penn? 


% doctis relinquatur ut mutent, non in ver- 
&« bis, non in ſonis, non in ſpiritibus, aun 
« in accentibus, denique in nulla ne mi- 
e nima quidem lingue parte. habet enim 
nunc ſtatum ſuum tota et in ſtabilitate 

69 46 off; 


parum eſſe poſit : non eſt exiſtimandum 
illos ita ſupertiua quzdam et redundan- 


minum et ſermo quotidianus mulca de 
«© illis præcideret. Non autem video quid 


te it Ag 
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not yet publiſhed: and *cill they are, we 


ESSAY on. 

« eſt, neque temporibus, neque locis ne- 
« que hominibus mutari poteſt, aur debet. 
„ Illi Græce doctiſſimi ſunt, qui optime 
« ;mitari antiquos in dicendo poſſunt. 
« Indoctiores autem unt, quo magis ab 


„il lorum præſcripta formula diſcedunt. 
Non igitur in iſtorum poteſtate hoc 
« ſitum et collocatum eſt, ut quicquam 


& a loco, in quo olim fuit, dimoveant ; 
« {ed potius ut in antiquo gradu conſer- 


% vent.“ 


So ſacred and inviolable did that great 
profeſſor hold every part of the Greek 
language in that form, wherein it hath 
been tranſmitted to us through more than 
nineteen centuries: and ſo particularly is 
the viſible accentuation of it mentioned 
by him as a part not to be touched or 


altered. Thoſe objections to it, which 


have been raiſed ſince his time, I have in 


the foregoing pages endeavoured to an- 


ſwer, as far as I have been able to collect 
them. The reaſons, that have engaged 
the Oxford editors to omit the marks, are. 


muſt 
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muſt ſwppoſe, that to this deviation from 
the practice of the Adi, Calliergs, Stephani, 
Turntbi, and our own Bentleys, Taylors, 

and Marklands, they were induced by 
thoſe reaſons which have been publickly 
urged by the writers mentioned above in 


this eſſay. The only notice, which they 


have hitherto taken, of this new method, 
is in a ſhort preface to fome Elegiac and 
Iyric fragments publiſhed at Oxford, 1759, 
where we find theſe words: Sine accen- 
« tibus denique cuncta dedimus imprefla, 
“ partim rei ratione adulucti, partim auclo- 
« pitate Academic, que Theddtitdesfortth 

<.jta- imprimi voluir,” _The © rei rats” 


explained. Whatever ſelect and ſecret 
reaſons there are as yet in reſerve for this 
fingular ſuppreſſion of accents, will, i: is 
hoped, be at ſome time or other declared; 

Till chey are, many ſcholars will think 


the Oxford editors unfaithful, and them- 


ſelves defrauded of a literacy mark, of 


which the publick hath for near two chou- / 


fand e been in e 


63 2 > al 


el perſons would be very glad to ſee 


Fl 
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The ©& Academiæ Auctoritas“ꝰ I ſhall nor 
preſume to call in queſtion in the preſent 
caſe, taking leave only to obſerve, that 
although the name of an univerſity be 
weighty and venerable, yet when it 1s 
_ conſidered as conſiſting of fallible indivi- 
duals, and thoſe perhaps but few, who on 
ſuch occaſions call themſelves the univer- 
ſity, it greatly abates of that awe, which 
its name otherwiſe inſpires, If an uni- 
verſity, by a vice-chancellor's imprimatur, 
or decree of convocation, could inviolably 
fix the ſtamp of truth on practices or opi- 
nions eſpouſed by them, many of thoſe 
erroneous and abſurd principles, which are 
now univerſally exploded, would be true : 
for they have been cſtabliſhed by an aca» 
demical ſanction. And if the ſame autho · 
rity could ſet an invariable mark of falſ- 
hood on opinions rejected by them, many 
of choſe, which are now generally received 
by the moſt wiſe and learned perſons in 
the world, would be falſe: for they have 
been proſcribed id the moſt rigorous aca- 

demical interdicts. But it hath often hap- 
pencd, 


„ 
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pened, that mere ignorance and error have 
ſhelcered themſelves under the name of an 


univerſity. And, luckily for the world, 


truth hath a natural power and predomi- 


nancy ſuperior co univerſity decrees; by 


them it may be ſuppreſſed for a time, but 


being of a buoyant nature cannot be to- 
rally ſunk and deſtroyed: tho capable 


of being forcibly kept down for a while, 
yet on the removal of that violent depreſ- 
Gon it emerges again, like . 8 e 


"= alba 


0 a caſe fimilar to „ preſent, Mr. 
Cheke's reformation was oppoſed in one 
univerſity, unwillingly received in another, 


put under the ban of a dictatorial chan- 
cellor's edict, and yet it baffled and ſur- 


mounted all theſe pulic obſtacles. And it 
is not much to be doubted, but that accents 


| ſome time hence will be again reinftated 


in Oxford editions, notwithſtanding the 
preſent prejudices againſt them, and have 
the ſame regard paid them, which has hi- 
therto been ſhewn by their excellent App | 


_ Hudſons, and Hutchinſons. | 
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1 1 am too ie of 0 inſignifcance 
of a young man in an humble Ration, to 
think of: combating the Academiæ Autto- 


titan: They may therefore, if they 5 
| Nala, e half che letters in every al- 


phaber, and I ſhall not be the perſon to 


. call-in queſtion their authority. But ks u 
private ſcholar I could with to ſee any 


fingle editor, if ha will ſtep from behind 
dis ſhield of A Acadeniæ Autoritas“ pro- 


duce his reaſons for changing. the Greek 


copies: If he cannot offer better reaſons, 
than | thoſe, Which have hitherto been 
publickly advanced, he will wich many 


perſons ſuhject himſelf to the imputation 


of unfahfulneſs. An eſſential part of an 
adinirable language, aſcertained by the 
contrivancs of an eminent grammarian, of 
the greateſt knowledge, judgment, and 
ingenuity, in an age of found and pure 
greciſm, in a court very highly diſtin- 
guiſhed by its munificent and ſucceſsful 


encouragement of learning and genius; 


adopted by his ſucceſſors in literature, and 


| nme by the — and practice of 


Tel = ncar 
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near two thouſand years; this, which an 
academical editor ſhould with a particular 
care preſerve and look on as a facred de- 


poſit in his hands, is by a kind of breach 
of truſt given up and deſtroyed by him. 


And a Greek author might in expoſtulating 
with him, and remonſtrating againſt this 


unwarrantable defalcation, not improperly 


uſe the words of Philomela, in the Greek 
epigram, complaining to her fiſter of the 
perfidious and cruel treatment ſhe had 
met with from Tereus, 
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UA me potiſſimum cauſs ad hoc 
carmen libello meo ſubjiciendum 
adduxerunt: altera, quia à Serrano in edi- 
tione Platonis, que doctis fere omnibus 
ſeſe commendavit et plurimorum jam ma- 
nibus teritur, neſcio quam ob rationem 
omiſſum eſt, ideoque multo minus, ac debet, 
innotuit; altera, ut ex hoc Muſuri opuſ- 
culo cognoſeeretur, quales demum ii eſſent 
viri, quibus Barbarorum nomen ab eru- 
ditis quibuſdam ſumma cum obtrectatione 
atqug vituperatione inuſtum eſt. 
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_ * Hre Cicuntur de Pla- quorum dogmatum partem 
forts Phyſicis, quæ cælorum Prolemeus in ſyſtema ſuum. 
formationem per multipli- poſtea tranſtulit. 
cem Sphærarum conca- Sub Plolemæi nomine le- 
yarum, aliarum aliis interi- gitur epigramma perpul- 
orum, ordinem explicant: chrum in Ald. Epigr. * 
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NN KN LVINE Plato, comes Deis et -Semideig 
$ Dp * præſtans 
NN Magno agmine ſummum J ovem m ſlipan- 
tibus, 
Cum ille per cxlum amplum equos PER na 
Agitat, alato currui infidens ; a 
5 Huc age nunc deſcende, choro clicularuin reins. 
Ad terram ſpiritualium remigio alarum. 
Et accipe hunc librum, qui Socraticos ſermones 
Continet, tuzque honeſtos fetus mentis. 
In quo Mundi fabricator octo ſphæricos ſinus cli, 
to Ex ſuis trahens exemplar præcordiis, 
Condidit celeriter : ſummum luminibus infinitis 
Diſtinguens, quem quidem ! Fixum ; 
quod, cum fit 2 re non alie- O0 ri Tl yl. 
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Alios autem ordine ſubjectos uno lumine n 
ccelavit, - | 
Ex eo tempore ſe adverſas ſummum moventes, | 


15 Qui illos rapiens per remeabilem viam 
Trahit neceſſitate, illi vero compulſi eurſum 
Neq; tamen inviti ſequuntur; pariter ſuum quiſque 
Conficit rurſus, tardius vel citius. | ; 
In quo honeſtiſſimus amor, à terrisin ſublime attollens, 
20 Defiderio nos urit pulchritudinis cæleſtis. 
In quo tu animæ naturam petennem, neq; cum fragile 
Corpus pereatꝭ oſtendiſti perituram. l dentem 
Interdum nobiliud virorum civitatem ad cælos acce- 
Condis, quibus curæ eſt veneranda juſtitia, 
25 Et bona legum teniperatio, Populi exaugens : 
neque ab ea 
VUrbe ſeorſim averterunt oculos 
Pudor et jus vindex. Quiſnam ſingula enarret 
Qu, 2 Deo inſtinctis, hiſce inſeruiſti paginis ? ; 
His acceptis, adeas urbem dominam omnium, 
30 Quot & cælo fol aſpicit, [habentem : 
' Romam ſeptem culminibus, terre Imperium ſemper 
Per quam mediam Tybris labens, 
: Fluviorum Heſperiorum rex, it corniger 
Uber pinguefaciens glebæ Auſoniæ. frannum, 
35 Hue cum veneris, non Siculorum immanem ib 1'y- 


% deviſſimum Scyllæ exitialis alumnum, 
| Infentum 
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Infenſum Muſis Dionyſum, ſed utique invenies 
Cui tunc ſimilem videre virum fruſtra deſiderabas: 


Et doctrinæ antiſtitem, et Paſtorem populorum 
40 0 Quotquot totam 4. uropam incolunt; 
Laurentii filium, amænæ Prentre ſtellam patriæ 
Splendidam : Mledicæorum autem celeberrimorum 
Vireſcentem pulchrum ſurculum, ſemper florentem, 
| dulces fructus edentem, 
Nuper Fehannem, nunc vero infinitarum 
45 Gentium dominum, Leanem, qui præſtantiſſimus cæli 
Claves habet, cujus nutum ut Dei veremur: 
Quem rex quiſq; veneratur ſupplex, neqʒ; aliquis illi 
Audet ſceptra geſtantium ſe conterre. 
Ingreſſus vero fauſtum palatium, ſtatim amatores 
50 Tui, Plato, multos cernes in ædibus, 
Omnigenis in virtutibus verſatos, et ſermonis Tocios 
Amabiles ac fapientes terreſtris Dei, 
Quos ipfe undecunque accivit, et ipſis gaudet 
Honorifica donans et ampliſſima munera. 
55 Præcipue vero maximeque ex animo diligit duos, 
| hunc quidem ex ſacra 
Græcia, non unum multorum qui nunc ſumus 
Græco- Romani vocati, ſed antique OM 
Attice aut Sparte viris excellentibus ſimilem, 
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MARCI MUSURI CARMEN. 13 
Laſcarinæ gentis illuſtris ſummum florem, [Dei. 
60 Et triplices vultus gerentis [Jani] nomen habentis 


Qui me, cum eſſem paryulus, ceu pater filium cha- 
riſſimum 


Diligens, plurimum dilexit ex animo; 
Et mihi anguſtias viz, ad Græcam Mufſam ducentis, 
Oſtendit egregie ſolus ſciens. 
65 Alterum vero maxima inſtructum facundia, 
Et formatum trium manibus ſolertibus Gratiarum, 


| Bembun præſtantiſſimum. Magnus autem participes 
omnium 


Arcanorum fecit aures hujus Pater, | 
Omnia ei declarans confilia revolventis plurima 


70 - Animi, explicanſque cor funditus totum. 


Illi vero te conſpicati, ducent in conſpectum 
Patris: et ille amiciſſimę excipiet. Sed tu utique, 
Qua fas, illibatum tange pedem: ** fave propitius 
(dicens) OD 
O Pater, o Paſtor fave propitius tuis gregibus. 


75 «Et accipe benevolus donum, quod Aldus optimus 


** Subactis hædorum inſcriptum pellibus, 
<< Libens tibi mittit, nobiliflime : parem autem gratiã 
KHuic beneficio requirebat ille vir, 


Non ut fibi aurum et argentun:, non ut mitteres 


80 „ Plenam palliis arcam purpureis: 
K k 2 | «© Sed 
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* Cum Myſurus Patawii 
Græcos auctores prælegeret, 
ſumma cum auditorum fre 
quentia atque admiratione, 
tum ctiam tanta ipfius dili- 
gentia, ut toto vix quataor 
dies inno intermiticret, quin 
publice proſteretur; afflicta 
demum bellis Feneiorum re- 


- 


cuit. 


Etpnyny 


publica, Patavium deſerere 


coactus eſt, et Venetias ſe 
conferre: ubi eafdem lite- 
ras magna cum laude do- 
Annis poſt paucis, 
ſcilicet ann. MvXVIi. Ro- 
mam a T.cone X. auctoribus 
Alterto Pio, Carporum prin- 
cipe, et Hanne Laſcare, ac- 

? eee 
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<< Sed ut extingueres pernicioſam flammam mutabilis 


«© Martis, qua nunc omnia deperdita 


% Jacent. Nonne audis, ut Patavinis in arvis 


Omniaſint plena cæde, omnia plena cadaveribus? 


85 «« Puerorum lamenta et mulierum ululatus 


4 


«« Miſertus eſt Cyclaps, miſertus eſt Antiphates. 


Ignis autem exitialis et Deorum ædes et civium 


«© domos 


«© Devaſtat, et miſerorum agricolarum labores. 


© Quot vero pepercit flamma, hc perdit habens. 
90 <©* Barbarus, non humanitatem neq; miſericordiam 
« Siſte, Rex, bellum civile, infunde tuis 


« Filiis pacem et amorem, Pater: [antrum 
«© uam prehenſam dirus Mars in profundiſſimum 


« Compulit, lapidibus oceluſo oftio alte defoſſis. 
95 Sed Tu ipſam ex his clauſtris extrahe, et verbr 
ce Divini famulis exhibe videndam ſecuram 


citus eſt, ibique benigniſh- 
me exceptus. Anno vero 
Jam ante tertio, quam Ro- 
mam commigraverat, opera 
Platonis ab Aldo primum 
edita præſtanti hoc carmine 


ad Leonem præmuniverat. 


Cujus quidem poematis gra- 
tia Archiepiicopus Ei idau- 


rius, five Mono vaſienſis, Ma- 


nilio Rhallo jam nuper mor- 
tuo, factus creditur. Euga- 
nei vero ſunt inter Alpes et 
mare poſiti, et ſæpe pro 


Veronenſibus, Patavinis, &C. 


memorantur. Liv. init. lib. 
1. Plin. lib. iii. c. 20. Juv. 
Sat. viii. 15. Martial xiv. 
epigr, 155, et alibi. 


« Pacem, 
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* Pacem, fertilem, benevolam, uvz-feracem, 
© Pacem mundo toti maxime defiderandam. 
* Sed numero inſtructos præmitte omnes | 
TOO «In Turcarum barbaras gentes prædatorum, 
« © Qui, ſubdita ſervituti Græcia, nunc ardent 
«£5 Navibus trajicere in terram Japygiam, 
« Jugum minantes ſervile ſe cexvicibus impoſituros 
66 Nobis, et penitus perdituros nomen Chri ſti. 
105 ** Sed tu occupa comparare ipſis grave exitium, 
«© Mittens in Aſiæ campos innumeras manus : 
c Are-loricatorum Celtarum bellicum impetum, 
„ Equos adurgentium promontoriis ſimiles: 
cx Ardentium deinde clypeatam gentem Iberorum, 
TIO Et nigram Helvetici peditatus nubem : 
30 Germancrumque phalangas innumeras ingentium, 
Ad hos quoque Britannorum copias bellico- 
e forum : | 
« Ft omnis 7aliz quot fugerunt reliquiæ fatum, 
Neque penitus fractæ ſunt haſtis barbarorum. 
[luriss 


\ 


“ Vias per montes et per medium continentis tel- 


« Ft per fluviorum tranſmiſſi ſemper-reſonantes rivos, 
e Hoſtibus mei generis cladem ferant, 
Armati ſimul cum Pæonibus arcus geſtantibus, 


120 « Jam ſæpe Turcarum ä madefactis. 
6 Tum | 
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140 


* Tot enim anni a Conſtantinopoli capta jam elapſi 
fuerant. 


Repos | 


MARCI MUSURI CARMEN. 
125 © Tum cum mille navibus Venetorum mari imperan- 
c tium 
<< Denfum agmen, velocibus navigiis pugnans : 


Et puppes Hiſpanorum . montibus fi- 
; miles, 


40 Quæ cacumina malorum inter nubes habent, 


« protinus ad Helleſpontum COIs ipſarum 
antennis 


130 & Semper attollatur Crux ſalutifera) £2 
« Impetum faciant. Si enim urbi Byzantine principi 
Redux affulgeret lux libertatis, 
* Ipſum frangeres immanis Draconis 
c Contuſum caput, aliaque ipfius membra [lens 
135 Facile diſſiparentur; Quoniam populus animos tol- 
* Grecus, fervitute nunc attritus 
& Antiquæ virtutis, ut libertatis diem cernerent, 
Reminiſcentur, vulnerantes hoſtem uſq; in viſcera, 


Cum vero interfecerint Furias haſce, vel ultra Indos 
: ce 
140 Fugientes valida abegerint vi, 


6c Illo die tu Deis triumphale carmen canens, 


Et magnam gaudens propter victoriam fortiter 
c partam, 


< Viris victoribus, capita coronata habentibus, 
* Aſiæ opulentæ gazas immenſas 
| 145 C fFurtarum opeſque, ac rerum copiam, et divitias, 


e Quas ſexagenarium collegit tempus, 
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'4 Leonem belli in Turcas 
gerendi rationem inſtituiſſe, 
patet ex Paul. Jow. p. 92. 

+ Academiam quandam 
Græcam Romæ inſtituit Leo, 


 y 
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auctoribus cum Mauſuro no- 
ftro, tum Aldo, et J. Laſ- 
cari; qui quidem deinde 
ipſi huic Gymnaſio præ- 


erant: ubi pueri ingenioſi 
ac 


7 


MARCI MUSURI CARMEN. 
c Manibus tropza ferentibus divides viritim : at illi 


«« Spoliis gaudentes 1 ſuæ 
<« Cantabunt per viam Pæana, et tripudium militare 


150 „ Saltabunt, toto pectore exultantes. 


Ac tum ſane ad terram latam a cælo 
« Devolabit Aſtræi veneranda filia Juſtitia, 
Non amplius irata mortalibus: quoniam non am- 
<< plius ſceleſtum 
6 Sed erit aureum totum genus Hominum, 
155 © Te imperante toti terre, et poſt cladem 
c Impiorum -exiſtente ubique tranquillitate. 


Et hæc quidem utinam fiant. Literis vero nunc 
« Veterum 


85 Gravorum, o Rex, fautor adſis pzne deperditis: 
Et hortare Phœbi vigiles miniſtros, 
160 Donis mulcens et muneribus facris. 
c Omneſq; undecunq; Pater, collectos five Grzcoru 
tc Sive paſſim ſparſorum filios Heſperiorum, 
0 Paberes, et neque ingenii boni egentes 
8 Neque ſpeciei, neque ſanguinis nobilis, ¶ viros, 
165 In Roma inquilinos conſtitue, cum præfeceris ĩpſis 
Qui ſervant vocum ignes ſopitos vetuſtarum. 


ac nobiles, è Græcia unde boles interiret. Plurimum 
cunque acciti, alebantur et debent docti omnes huic 
Romana ſimul lingua eru- Academiæ. Had. de Grac. 

diebantur; ne ſermone 7luftr. p. 253, 301. 
Greco ſcite loquentium ſo- 


L 12 HFabitent 
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Exadnrueys legitur, 
| 2 idem eſt atque Axa d n- 
quod loci nomen 

3 eſt ab antiquo quo- 
dam heroe Ecademo, qui eum 
Tyndaridarum temporibus 
tenuit. Cum is ſuburbanus 
locus eſſet amœnior, pub- 
lice erat ab Athenienſibus 


emptus, luco, porticibuſque 
inſtr e loctorumque * 


} 


4 


Od x 


cipue factus diſputationibus 
accommodus z quæ cum ibi 
a Socratis diſcipulis ſæpiſſime 
haberentur, diſciplina inde 
Acad mica, quam polt Socra- 
tem princeps illuſtravit P/ato, 
nomen ſuum deduxit, apud 
poſteros celebratiſſimum. 

$ Hzxc verba ad illud_ 
Platonis dogma referuntur, 


quod ſcientiam omnem re- 


rumque 
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« Habitentque procul a multum trepidante mult 
«© Naiadum fluentis vicinam domum. 
< Et huic Academiæ nomen fit viros infignienti 
« Amulatione veteris, quam olim ipſe ordinavi, 
ce Pueris ingenuis docte confabulans, | 
Eos admonens illorum, quæ ante ipfi ſciebant. 
« Sed illa quidem nunc N Tu vero ſi novam 
« exhibueris, 
Inde doctrinæ lampas a accenſa, 
175 Parya ex ſcintilla, implebit plurimorum 
«© Mentes juvenum lumine puriſfimo. 
c In Koma fic iterum reviviicant Athene 
e 7lifſo tibi Tybrim mutantese 
00 < Tibi hæc ſi perteceris gloria, 9 cælum aſqus 
5 wy pertin gens 
180 Ad fines uſque ibit Hyperboreorum. 
« Quz enim unquam lingua, tuam quodnam os > fa 
| „ mam, N 
Vel oratorum, * etiam poetarum,, ' 


x io 


jam pueri cum artes dif- 
« ciles diſcunt, ita celeriter 
< res innumerabiles arripi 


rumque cognitionem monet 
tantum eſſe Remihiſcen- 
tiam. Diſcere nihil aliud 


« eft, quam recordari.“ 

Cic. Tuſc. qui et alibi Ho. 
mines ſcire pleraque an- 
>  tequam nati lit, guod 


4 


unt, ut non tum primum 
« accipere videantur, ſed 
« reminifct et recordari.“ 


de Sen, 


cc Non | 
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* TLaurentii Medicei, eu- 


jus erat filius Joannes, poſtea 
Leo X. Laurentius autem, ut 
ſupra diximus, Muſarum a- 


- - mantiſhmus, per Joh. Laſ- 


carim, * ad 


Il og. —— bYATT Auer Oc, | 


Ardeobas 9 


Bajazettn > a ſe pits, bib- 
liothecam ſuam Græcis vo- 


luminibus referſerat. 


Paul. 


Fov. in vit. Leon, p. 35 
Platonis nomen erat 

quod 

poſtea 


primum Ariftoctes : 


MARCI MUSURI CARMEN. 25 
« Non celebrarent ? quænam abolebit ætas | 
cc Late conſpicuam talis benefacti venuſtatem ? 
185 * Talia tui genitoris celebre, et proavorum 
„ Omnes apud homines nomen fecerunt, o Rex. 
ec Te vero qui anteceſſerunt, inhoneſta fama Pontifi- 
cum ſummorum 
1 c Diffuſa eſt, ut qui omnino marte inſanirent, 
<< Fe delectati eſſent cxdibus horrendis, 


190 Et populatis urbibus geſtirent,” 


Talia tu admonens perſuadebis currentem inci- 
tans, | 
Divine Plato, quoniam ei patrins 10s eſt 
Pacem amare, procul ab Auſonia repellere terra 
Celeriter durum barbaro cumMrepitu Martem, 


195 Et Heliconiadum Græcum nemus augere 


Surculis plantarum jam pullulantium. 
Magnæ profecto tuz form decoram ſpeciem, 
Et Diis ſimilem immortalibus habitum, 
Et auguſtos humeros, et demiſſis comis venuſta- 
tem | 


200 Penitus albicantis capitis ille admiratus, 


| poſtea Platone mutavit Gymnaſiarcha 4d 7 yy” 
PITT | 
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* Miror ſane, unde Era/- 
mus in Ciceroniano M. Muſu- 


rum, cum * viram inſigni- 


« ter eruditum in omni diſ- 
« ciplinarum genere dixiſ- 
ſet, tamen in carmine 
c ſubobſcurum et affecta- 
* tum” notaret. Hoc cer- 


Se 
=P 
22 


te carmine nihil non modo 
gravius elegantiuſve, ſed 


nec diſtinctius dilucidiuſve 


pu exquiri, Tale Alas, 
con, Gyraldo, Jovio ac cæ- 
teris omnibus fere doctis 
viſum eſt: et Jovius qui- 


dem non dubitat cum an. 


« tzquis 


MARCI MUSURI CARMEN. 2 
Reverituſq; ſanctam canitiem, et venerandam batbam, 
Non reſpuet, quæ ſubjicias monita, 


6 * 


Suada flexanima delinitus Sed tibi tempus eſt 
Alatum linquenti Deorum currum devokre. 


J | | 
] ** tiquis elegantia compa- fepulcro epitaphion inſcrip- *. 
e „ randum eſſe, dicere. Mu. tum eſt: 

. ſurus dignitatem Archiepiſ- Antonius Amiternus 

- copalem vix dum adeptus, Marco Muſuro Cretenfi, 

$ | morte præreptus reliquit an- Exactæ diligentis Gram- 

5 no 1517, In honorem deinde matico, 

: ejus, Rome ſepulti, hoc Et rare felicitatis Poetæ, 

$ | | | poſuit. : 
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| | 5 0 1762. 
This Day is publiſhed... 


Compleat in Cne large Volume in Quarto, 
| {Price 11. 18. in boards] 
5 | A NEW WORK, intituled, 


. | THESAURUS ORC POESEQS; 
1 | SIVE, 


LEXICON GRZCO-PROSODIACUM; 


4 | Verſus, et 8 (tam ad Explicationem Vocabu- 
lorum, quam ad Compoſitionem Poeticam pertinentia) 


1 : Epitheta, Phraſes, Deſcriptiones, &c. (Ad modum 
Latini Gradis ad Parnaſſum) complettens. 
Orus, in ſtudioſæ Juventutis Gratiam et Utilitatem, ex 
optimis quibuſque Poetarum Græcorum Monumentis, 
que adhuc prodierunt, nunc primum conſtructum. 


Cui præfigitur, 
De POESI, ſeu PROSODIA Grzcorumu TRACTATUS. 


F. MURELL 6 TP. 


» | Ad finem adjuncta ſunt, 
| __ VocaBvuLa quorum in Syllabis de Quantitate aliquid fit 
dubii—Notantur etiam Syllabz Controverſæ et Anci- : 
pites dictæ. 
Etone : ex Typographia, et Impenſis Jos zn PoTE, 
Bibliopolz ; veneunt etiam Londini apud T. Porte, in 
vico Fletſtreet. 
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